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Aotes. 


SOUTHEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
‘THE CRITICAL REVIEW.’ 


(See ante, p. 35.) 


Tuer review of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
which appeared in October, 1798, is 
Southey’s. Wordsworth refers to the author- 
ship in a letter to Joseph Cottle complaining 
of its unfriendly tone (‘Letters of the Words- 
worth Family,’ i. 122). Lamb addresses 
Southey on Nov. 8, 1798, as follows: “‘ If 
you wrote that review in The Critical Review 
I am sorry you are so sparing of praise to 
‘The Ancient Mariner’’’; yet Mr. E. V. 
Lucas in his note on this passage hesitates 
over the attribution. Any lingering doubt 
that may exist on this point is, however, 
dispelled by a letter to William Taylor, 
antedating the review, in which Southey 
applies to ‘The Ancient Mariner’ the 
phrase that gave particular offence :— 
“Have -you seen the volume of ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’ ? They are by Coleridge and Words- 
worth, but their names are not affixed. Cole- 
ridge’s ballad of the Ancient Mariner is, I think, 
the clumsiest attempt at German sublimity I 
ever saw. Many of the others are very fine.”— 
Robberds, ‘ Memoir of William Taylor,’ i. 223. 
The article was written during the period 
of Southey’s alienation from Coleridge, and 
toward Coleridge’s poem it was particularly 
severe. The quarrel over Pantisocracy still 
rankled at the heart of the two poets, and 
other substances had been added to the 
flame. Southey had been touched in his 
poetic vanity by some sonnet-parodies of 
“* Nehemiah Higginbottom’’ in which he 
suspected Coleridge of an attempt to 
ridicule his style. And the unstable Charles 
Lloyd, who had recently broken with 
Coleridge and succeeded in embroiling him 
with Lamb, seems to have been busy also 
in reporting Coleridge’s uncomplimentary 
opinions of Southey. Lamb’s letters at 
this time are filled with personal irritation 
toward Coleridge (it is the year of the 
““Theses quedam theologice’’), and it is 
not surprising that Southey’s mood should 
have been unsympathetic. While he re- 
cognized that many of the stanzas in ‘ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ were “ labori- 
ously beautiful,’ he thought that in con- 
nexion they were absurd and unintelligible. 
He characterized the whole as “a Dutch 
attempt at German sublimity” in which 





genius is employed in producing a poem of 
little merit. Lamb’s reproof must have 
humbled Southey in his best feelings, in- 
asmuch as the grievance of the former 
against Coleridge was no slighter than his 
own :— 

“You have selected a passage,” wrote Lamb, 
‘* fertile in unmeaning miracles, but have passed 
by fifty passages as miraculous as the miracles 
they celebrate. I never so deeply felt the 
pathetic as in that part, 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 

And I bless’d them unaware. 
It stung me into high pleasure through sufferings. 
Lloyd does not like it; his head is too meta- 
physical, and your taste too correct; at least 
I must allege something against you both, to 
excuse my own dotage.... 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seeméd there to be!...., &c. &e, 
But you allow some elaborate beauties....you 
should have extracted ’em. ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ plays more tricks with the mind than 
that last poem [‘ Tintern Abbey ’], which is yet 
one of the finest written.” 

This was a lesson in generosity. When, 
not long after, a complete reconciliation was 
brought about between Coleridge and 
Southey, the latter no doubt preferred that 
a veil of oblivion should rest over his com- 
ments on ‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ 

The rest of the review does not sin 
conspicuously against justice. We can 
understand why it should have failed to 
satisfy Wordsworth, for it falls far short of 
the exalted tribute which even Southey 
later learned to pay him. But it is unfair 
to accuse Southey, as Prof. Harper does, 
of carefully planning an attack and hasten- 
ing its publication unduly with the design 
of injuring the sale of the volume (‘Life of 
Wordsworth, i. 381). It involves the 
gratuitous assumption that Southey sup- 
posed all the poems to be written by 
Coleridge, an assumption which we know 
to be contrary to truth. Of a grudge 
against Wordsworth there could have been 
no question, for the personal intimacy 
between them had not yet begun. And if 
we look at this part of the review dis- 
passionately, it does not appear nearly so 
perverted as Prof. Harper would make out. 
A slight change in the latter’s method of 
summarizing would give the review a 
different complexion. The adverse ecriti- 
cism centres upon ‘ The Idiot Boy,’ of 
which Southey says that “it resembles a 
Flemish picture in the worthlessness of its 
design and the excellence of its execution ”’ ; 
he adds that the ‘‘ other ballads of this kind 
are as bald in story, and are not so highly 
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embellished in narration,’ noting his par- 
ticular displeasure with ‘ The Thorn’ before 
paying his respects to ‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ 
en he goes on to describe with at least 
as much detail what he regards as “ the 
better part of the volume.” ‘ The Foster- 
Mother's Tale,’ he says, “is in the best 
style of dramatic narrative. ‘The Dun- 
geon’ and ‘ Lines upon a Yew-Tree Seat’ 
are beautiful.’ The tale of ‘The Female 
Vagrant’ he calls admirable; and in the 
whole range of English poetry he recollects 
scarcely anything superior to a part of 
‘Tintern Abbey.’ The conclusion is that 
“the experiment has failed, not because the 
language of conversation is little adapted to 
the purposes of poetic pleasure, but because it 
has been tried upon uninteresting subjects. 
Yet every piece discovers genius ; and, ill as the 
author has frequently employed his talents, they 
certainly rank him with the best of living poets.” 
Perhaps even now there might be found 
discerning students of the first volume of 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ who would not radically 
disagree with the reviewer of October, 1798. 
It is not appropriate to cite in this con- 
nexion, as Prof. Harper does, Lamb’s dis- 
appointment with the article, for Lamb, 
it must be repeated, finds fault with the 
critic’s attitude towards ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ but has nothing to say about the 
remarks on Wordsworth, except to enforce, 
by the way, the reviewer's praise of ‘ Tintern 
Abbey.’ It is clear that Southey took this 
volume of poems more seriously than any 
other he ever reviewed for Yhe Critical. 
Doubtless, his tone would have been more 
generous if he had written his article several 
years later, when he was on cordial terms 
with both poets. As it stands, however, 
his review, while patently, perhaps wilfully, 
deaf to the magic of ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ 
must be acquitted of malice or inordinate 
condescension toward Wordsworth. 


The same circumstances which account 
for Southey’s severity toward Coleridge 
would seem to point convincingly to his 
responsibility for a brief review in the same 
number (pp. 232-4) of ‘ Blank Verse by 
Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb.’ It is 
done, as we should expect Southey to do it, 
with fine feeling and deep appreciation. 
The sentiments of the following sentences, 
and the graceful cadence of the first, are 
characteristic :— 

‘‘They will become dear to such as have felt 
the evils of life and known the consolations of 
Christianity ; and they will be treasured in the 
memory of those who are capable of under- 
standing the excellence of poetry.” 





‘We recommend it to those who can derive 
delight from contemplating ‘the finest features 
of the mind’ and from seeing the best feelings 
of our nature expressed with earnestness and 
ardour.” 

Besides, a considerable familiarity with 
Lamb’s life is implied in this passage :— 

Ws Mr. Lamb describes no longer, as in his first 
productions, ‘Vain loves and wanderings with 
a fair-haired maid.’ His present pieces imply 
past sufferings and present resignation.” 

JACOB ZEITLIN. 

University of Illinois. 

(To be continued.) 





MARGARET DOUGLAS 
(AFTERWARDS RICHARDSON) 


AND THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


Waite I was in Cumberland in 1877, ex- 
ploring the Roman Wall, I stayed on the 
night of June 30 at Brampton, which town 
I reached at 5.20 p.m. In the course of the 
,evening a Mr. Cheesbrough of that place, 
i who had become quite blind, called at the 
jinn to tell what he knew about the Wall; 
| but he went on to relate many local tradi- 
| tions, particularly about Margaret Douglas, 
‘who had ‘‘ come with the Pretender” in 
1745, and was present when the keys of 
Carlisle Castle were presented to Prince 
Charles in a house in High Cross Street, 
Brampton, otherwise called Souter Row. 
The house was called the Freemasons’ Arms, 
and was then (1877) occupied by Mr. George 
Rowntree, grocer. The gravestone of Mar- 
garet (who seems to have been a sort of 
prototype of Sir Walter’s Meg Merrilies) 
was dug up by one Parker, while looking 
for a Roman road in or near the churchyard. 
It had been defaced by order of ‘Chancellor 
Ramshaw,” the vicar having reported it as 
being profane and unfit to remain in the 
churchyard. Its being there placed as an 
epitaph was a condition attached by her 
will on devising her property to her husband’s 
nephew “‘ Dicky Richardson,” whom she 
used to make to come and play cards with 
her on Sundays. She was a tall, handsome, 
dark, gaunt woman ; she used to walk about 
at night with a gold-headed cane, and she 
was accounted a witch. Her epitaph was 
repeated to me by Mr. Cheesbrough, and 
taken dewn in my notebook as follows :— 

Here rest my old bones, my vexation now ends, 
I have lived far too long for myself and my friends. 
As for churchyards and grounds which the parsons 

call holy, 

a> . rank piece of priestcraft and founded in 
olly. 
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In short, I despise them ; and as for my soul, 

It pay rise the last day with my bones from this 
ole. 

But about the next world I ne’er trouble -y »y : 

If no better than this, I beseech thee, O fate! 

When millions of bodies rise up in a riot, 

Good God ! let the bones of old Margaret lie quiet. 

So far my notes taken at the time. I have 
recently ascertained that there was no 
Chancellor of Carlisle of the name of Ram- 
shaw, but that the Vicar of Brampton, the 
Rev. Thomas Ramshay, sent a copy of the 
verses to the then Chancellor, who hastened 
to Brampton, and stood over the mason 
while he erased the lines. 

The following notes have been sent to me 
by Mr. C. Cheesbrough of Brampton, a son 
of my original informant, from whom 
I understood that the first line ran ‘‘ My 
vocation now ends ”’ :— 

‘* The Margaret referred to in the above epitaph 
was Mrs. Margaret Richardson of Great Easby in 
this parish, and grandmother of the eccentric 
Mr. Richard Richardson, saddler, of Brampton, 
better known as ‘Sir Andrew Dick.’ And it is 
said that she left him the estate of Great Easby 
on the condition that he inscribed the epitaph 
on her headstone, otherwise it would pass into 
other hands. 

“It is stated that Margaret came to Brampton 
with the Young Pretender in 1745, and was 
present at the house in High Cross Street (late 
occupied by Mr. George Lawson Swallow as the 
Freemasons’ Arms) when the Mayor and burgesses 
of Carlisle presented the keys of the city to the 
Pretender after it surrendered to the rebels. 

** It is generally believed she was a scion of the 
noble house of Douglas, but, if so, she kept the 
secret well, as she was in no way communicative 
to those about her, not even to her husband, 
who always stood in great awe of her. Her 
husband was Mr. Thomas Richardson of Great 
Easby, grandfather of ‘Sir Andrew,’ whom she 
long survived, but had no issue. 

** Any visitor to the old churchyard (on entering 
the porch) may see the headstone, blank and 
defaced, to the left of the doorway, clamped to 
the wall.”’ 

In reply to my inquiries, Mr. Cheesbrough 
wrote to me saying he had no doubt that 
Margaret received Christian burial, though 
the vicar could find no record of it in the 
register. And as the headstone is now 
** blank and defaced,”’ the date of her death 
cannot, so far as I know, be ascertained. 

J 


Winterton, Lincs. ii 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL : 
STEWARDS OF THE SCHOOL ¥EASTS. 
(See ante, p. 38.) 


In the introduction to the first portion of 
my list of Stewards concerning whom I seek 
further information I gave a short account 





of the St. Paul’s School Feasts. I shall be 
glad to receive any particulars relating to 
the Stewards whose names follow :— 


Edward Gibbon, 1701. Was he related to 
Thomas Gibbon, the sonof M. Gibbon, draper, 
who went up from St. Paul’s to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in February, 1685 ? 

John Holloway, 1701. 

George Huxley, 1701. Was he related to Thomas 
Huxley, who was Steward of the Feast in 
1707? Can he be_ identified with George 
Huxley, who was the son of F. Huxley of 
Broxley, Salop, who was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1666 ? 

Edward Haulsey, 1702. 

Samuel Jackson, 1700. Can he be identified 
with Sir Samuel Jackson of Cornhill, who died 
in 1733 (vide Gent. Mag., p. 46) ? 

John Killingworth, 1698. 

Samuel Lloyd, 1698. Can he be identified with 
Samuel Lloyd, the son of John Lloyd of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, armiger, clerk of the 
Petty Bag Office in Chancery, who was ad- 
mitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1694 ? 

Henry Lovibond, 1701. 

Edward Nelthorpe, 1699. Is this a brother of 
Charles Nelthorpe, who proceeded from St. 
Paul’s to Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1708 ? 

Anthony Nicoll, 1702. 

Edward Parr, Proctor, 1702. 

Richard Robinson, 1699. 

George Smith, 1698. 

Anthony Smith, 1699. Can he be _ identified 
with Anthony, the son of Robert Smith, citizen 
and grocer of London, who was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1668 ? 

Dr. Thomas Sutton, 1699. 

Samuel Smithin, 1701. 

Samuel Stebbing, 1702. 

John Tully, 1699. 

Benjamin Tinné, 1700. 

Christopher Tilson, 1700. Is this Christopher 
Tilson, who died in 1702 after being for 58 years 
one of the four chief clerks of the Treasury, 
and can he be identified as a brother of George 
Tilson, the son of Nathaniel Tilson, who went 
up from St. Paul’s to Trinity, Cambridge, 
in 1689? He became a fellow of his College, 
an F.R.S., and was for more than thirty years 
an Under-Secretary of State. 

John Tayler, 1701. 

Timothy Alleyn, 1710. 

Maurice Atkins, 1711. 

Gabriel Ayres, 1714. Was this a relation of 
Thomas Ayres, mentioned above as Steward 
of the Feast in 1702, or of Col. John Ayres, the 
writing master to the School ? 

James Anderton, 1717. One Joseph Anderton 
is described as a benefactor in the Catalogue 
of the School library dated 1743. 

James Brace, 1707. Can he be identified with 
James Brace, for forty years secretary to the 
—_ who died in 1749 (Gent. Mag., 
p. F 

Thomas Barrow, 1708. 

Henry Bull, surgeon, 1708. Was this Hen 
Bull, surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
who died in 1728 ? 

Thomas Batson, 1709. 

John Benson, 1711. 





Nathaniel Blanford, 1712. 
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Robert Brackley, 1714. 

Henry Boone, 1715. 

John Brace, 1715. Was he related to James 
Brace, supra ? 

John Bethell, 1715. 

Stephen Bateman, captain, 1716. 

Charles Blackstone, 1716. Can this man be 
identified with the father of Sir William Black- 
stone of the ‘Commentaries’? Hewas the son 
of one Charles Blackstone, citizen, silkman, 
and bowyer of London, who died in 1723. 

Edward Blackstone, 1716. Was this a relation 
of the last-named ? 

William Brown, 1717. 

Edward Bentley, 1717. Was he related to 
Thomas Bentley, nephew of the great Richard 
Bentley, who went up from St. Paul’s to 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1707 ? 

Charles Browne, 1755. 

Robert Cooke, 1712. 

Richard Clifton, 1713. 

Anthony Chamberlayn, 1713. Was he related 
to Charles Chamberlayne, who was Steward 
of the Feast in 1675 ? 

William Campbell, 1714. 

Thomas Cook, 1714. 

John Chauncy, 1715. Was he related to Richard 
Chauncy of the Mercers’ Company, who was 
Surveyor Accountant in 1715-16 ? 

Thomas Carter, 1715. 

Richard Colet, 1717. Is this the Richard Colet 
who died in 1748 (vide Gent. Mag., p. 504) ? 

John Coppinger, 1724. 

William Clarke, 1728. Was he related to Gregory 
Clarke, who went from St. Paul’s to St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hall, and took his degree in 1701 ? 

James Dutton, 1714. 

James D’Argent, 1724. Was this James 
D’Argent who was elected F.R.S. in 1768, or 
was he the Deputy Governor of the Copper 
Company, who died in November, 1749 ? 

Nicholas Field, 1709. 

John Fotherby, 1713. 

John Gresham, 1708. 

Thomas Gill, 1712. Can he be identified with 
Thomas Gill, M.D., who died in 1714, and of 
whom there is a mezzotint engraving dated 
1708, inscribed ‘‘ T. Murray Pinx: Smith, Sc.” ? 

Joseph Goddard, 1712. Is this a relation of 
Thomas Goddard, who was Steward in 1677, 
and was Surveyor Accountant of the School 
from 1699-1700 ? 

William Glanville, 1716. Was this man a rela- 
tion of John Glanvil, who was a subscriber to 
Knight’s ‘ Life of Colet,’ published in 1717 ? 

Thomas Huxley, 1707. Was this man related to 
George Huxley, who was Steward of the Feast 
in 1701 ? 

Joseph Hodges, 1709. Can this man be identified 
with Sir Joseph Hodges, Bart., F.R:S., who 
died in 1722 ? 

Samuel Haywood, 1709. 

Robert Hulls, 1709. 

Humphrey Hide, 1710. 

John Hatley, major, 1711. Was he related to 
Thomas Hatley, who went up from St. Paul’s 
to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1651 ? 

John Hall, 1717. 

Samuel Herring, 1723. 

Kenrick Hill, 1725. Can he be identified with 
Kendal Hill, who was a subscriber to Knight’s 
‘ Life of Colet,’ published in 1717 ? 

James Heywood, colonel, 1728. 





John Jacob, 1711. Can he be identified with 
either Sir John Jacob, Bart., who died in April, 
1740, or with John Jacob, a Director of the 
South Sea Company, who died in 1781 ? 

MicuazL F. J. McDONNELL. 
Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


(To be concluded.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii. ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243, 406; ii. 
345 ; iii. 125, 380; 468.) 


LOCAL WORTHIES. 
THE GRANTS. 
(‘‘ Cheeryble Brothers.’’) 


Walmersley, near Ramsbottom, Lan- 
cashire.—It is an accepted fact that Daniel 
and William Grant of Manchester were 
the prototypes of the Cheeryble Brothers 
in ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ Dickens states in 
his original preface that the brothers were 
then alive: “Their liberal charity, their 
singleness of heart, their noble nature, and 
their unbounded benevolence are no crea- 
tions of the author's brain.” 

The tower stands on the higher part of 
a hill, which rises from Ramsbottom, and is 
about 800 feet above sea-level. It was 
erected by the Grant family in 1829 to 
commemorate the arrival of their father 
Wm. Grant, and his eldest son William, in 
the district. They gave up their farm at 
Strathspey in 1783, and as they reached 
this spot the elder Grant exclaimed : ‘‘ What 
a beautiful valley! It reminds me of Spey- 
side.’ “In 1827,” says William the 
younger, “‘we purchased the Park estate, 
and erected @ monument tc commemorate 
my father’s first visit to this valley, and on 
the very spot where he and I stood ad- 
miring the beautiful scenery below.” 

In 1914 public support was sought for a 
proposed restoration and much-needed re- 
pair of the tower. 


HENRY WORKMAN, 


Evesham.—tThe fine bridge over the Avon 
was constructed mainly through the efforts 
of Mr. Workman. It cost 13,0001., towards 
which he obtained 3,500/. in subscriptions. 
The bridge has three arches, and over the 
central arch is the following inscription :— 

“To the Public Spirit and Perseverance of 
Henry Workman Esq., are ascribed the origin 
and completion of this Bridge, which was erected 
in the fourth and fifth years of his Mayoralty, 


11 S. i.-xii., passim ; 
45, 168, 263, 
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and opened to the Public on the 12th day of 
March A.D. MDCCCLYI. 

‘The cost of the erection was defrayed partly 
by voluntary subscriptions, partly by the 
Trustees of the adjacent Turnpike Roads, and the 
remainder by Rates assessed upon the property 
within the Borough.” 

The architect of the bridge was Mr. 
James Samuel, and the contractor Mr. 
James Taylor. 

A service of plate was presented to 
Mr. Workman in 1857, and the following 
was inscribed on the epergne :— 

** September, 1857. Presented to Henry Work- 
man, Esquire, as a Testimonial of his public services 
in connexion with the Evesham Bridge. For the 
purchase of this epergne and other pieces of plate 
the sum of 3151. was raised by public subscription.”’ 


GEORGE LEACH ASHWORTH. 


Rochdale.—This statue stands in the 
centre of the large ornamental garden in 
Broadfield- Park, facing the Town Hall. 
It was unveiled in the presence of 15,000 
people by the late Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., 
on June 1, 1878. The sculptors were 
Messrs. W. & T. Wills, and it cost 800 
guineas. 

**The statue is placed on a granite pedestal 
10 feet high; the figure itself is 8 feet high, 
and is cut out of a solid block of hard Sicilian 
marble which weighed 4 tons. It is of a light 
grey colour, harmonizing well with the tone of the 
pedestal, and weighs 1 ton 15 ewt. The attitude 
of the figure is spirited and dignified and full of 
energy ; the likeness is pronounced a most faith- 
ful one.” 

On the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Alderman G. L. Ashworth J.P. 
Twice 
Mayor of Rochdale. 
Born August Ist 1823 
Died August 6th 1873. 
Erected by public subscription 
in loving remembrance of a 
devoted friend of the People 
1877. 


Although the date 1877 appears in the 
above inscription, arrangements were not 
forward enough to allow of its unveiling 
in that year. 


Epmunp C. Burton. 


Daventry, Northamptonshire.—On Feb. 4, 
1911, the Gothic cross erected to the memory 
of the late Mr. E.C. Burton, on the Market 
Hill, was inaugurated without ceremony. 
It is 39 feet high, and constructed of Ketton 
stone from a design by Mr. W. J. Pullen. 
It consists of four stages, and is mounted 
on a calvary of four steps. The lower stage 


is square with four open arches displaying 
® square central shaft. 


The second stage 





is also square, the lower faces consisting of 
arcading, and the upper faces of arched 
panels divided by mullions and tracery. 
The third stage is octagonal, with recessed 
arched panels. The fourth stage is a 
crocketed spire with finial. Springing from 
the angles of the two lower stages rise 
slender shafts connected with the main 
structure by flying buttresses. Beneath the 
arched opening is a bronze drinking-fountain 
attached to the west side of the central 
shaft. Above it on a bronze plate is in- 
scribed as follows :-— 

“To the Memory of Edmund Charles Burton, 
M.A., of The Lodge, Daventry. Born Sep- 
tember 4th, 1826. Died August 20th, 1911. 
Educated at Westminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford.” 

On another plate on the north side is the 
following :— 

‘‘This memorial was placed here in remembrance 
of Edmund Charles Burton by members past and 
present of the National Hunt Committee, his 
personal friends, and others who esteemed him. 
A staunch Churchman, a renowned sportsman, and 
a man greatly beloved. By his life he set an 
example of what a true English gentleman should 
be, and whether in sport, business or pleasure, 
it can be truly said of him ‘sans peur et sans 
reproche.’”’ 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





ARTEMIS APHAIA.—Up to the present, no 
attempt has been made to explain the 
epithet Aphaia, given to Artemis at the 
Athenian temple in Agina. The double 
name may be due to a compromise between 
the Athenian founders and the people who 
were on the site before them. It is generally 
agreed that Aphaia had a local cult at Agina 
(Furtwingler, ‘ Aigina,’ vol. i., Einleitung). 

Now there is evidence that at Rhodes, 
Thera, and Aigina (Hall, ‘ Oldest Civilization 
in Greece, pp. 237, 286, n. 2) there were 
Pheenician settlements, and it is reasonable 
to infer that the new-comers must have 
brought with them some elements of their 
worship. The suggestion now offered is 
that the goddess Aphaia was of Semitic 
origin. The equation may be put thus :— 

A®AIA= 71)? (=beautiful). 
The final A is the feminine termination. 

It will be objected that the Greek trans- 
literation does not show the initial "I sound 
of the supposed original; besides this, 
A®AIA, without an ’I at the beginning, is 
the form found in Pausanias, Hesychius, and 
elsewhere; yet the treatment of foreign 
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roper names by Greek writers (e.g., Hero- 

otus) is subject to so many vagaries, that 
in the case before us the transliteration may 
have been inaccurate from the beginning, 
especially if the name was communicated 
orally and not in writing. 

It is conceivable that the assumed ‘I 
was lost in crasis: thus TAIIA®AIAI > 
TAIA®AIAI > TAPAIAI (see Furtwingler, 
ii. Taf. 25, No. 1). 

The main connecting link between APAIA 
and 73? is that the title KaA\iory was 
applied to Artemis in Greece proper. 
Pausanias (i. 29, 2) tells us that as KadAiorn 
she had a géavov in the Academia near 
Athens, and a temple near Tricoloni in 
Arcadia (7d., viii. 35, 8). 

Artemis was also known as paia: this 
may be seen from an inscription found in 
the Peirzeus :— 

iépwv “Aprepids ‘Qpatac. 
Eph. Arch., 1884, p. 69. 

The epithet KaAAtorn appears again on 
@ sepulchral inscription found at Aleppo, 
one of the early Pheenician trade-routes :— 

*"Apremds Kad(A)iory .. . xatpe. 
°C. 1. G.,” 4445. 

A further support of the suggested 
equation is to be found in the classification 
of the names Salamis and Samos (Hall, 
op. cit., pp. 227-8) as Semitic in origin. 

The form A®PAIA may be due to folk- 
etymology. Stephanus, sub APAIA, quotes 
Ant. Lib., 40, p. 270, to show that the name 
was derived from aduvijs. This derivation 
could account for the absence of an initial 
‘I sound. 

It has already been mentioned that Thera 
was a Phoenician settlement: in connexion 
with this it is interesting to recall that 
Thera’s original name was Kalliste (Pind., 
‘Pyth.,’ iv. 258, v. 74; Pausanias, iii. 17). 
Is it possible that while Thera was still 
known to the Greeks as Kalliste, it had the 
same ’Adaia cult as Aigina, and that when 
the new name Thera (ep. "Apres cyporépa) 
was brought in, it once for all ousted 


Kalliste, taken over from the goddess | 
Aphaia ? M. Kran. 
SrPENSER’s ‘ FAERIE QUEENE’: SANS 


Loy, Sans Foy, anp Sans Joy.—In ‘ The 
Faerie Queene’ these three names should 
be pronounced in such a way as to make 
them appear true knights, and not enemies 
of the soul. The champion of goodness is 


called St. George, and the pagan knights 
masquerade as St. Loy, St. Foy, and St. Joy. 





If they carried names that revealed their 
evil character, their power of misleading the 
soul would be greatly reduced. Does not 


evil always come to men in the guise of 


good ? Does not Satan appear as an angel 
of light ? Does not Antichrist figure as a 
deceptive copy of the Saviour of men ? 

When Spenser wrote, “‘Sans’’ was in 
common use as an English word. From 
the thirteenth century to the seventeenth 
it was variously spelt: saun, san, sam, 
saunz, saunt, sain, saing, sanz, and sans. 
The spelling seems to indicate that it was 
commonly pronounced “‘ San,” and not in 
the modern French manner. 

The word “ Saint’’ has gone through a 
like variety of pronunciation and of spelling 
—the Holy Grail being spoken of as San 
Grail, and the Sanctus bell being called 
Sans bell, Sawnse bell, and Sauncebell. 
Terminal letters are very apt to be carelessly 
dealt with, especially if the syllable is 
unaccented. It is only with extreme care 
that the last letter in ‘‘ Saint ’’ can be made 
audible; and St. George would be pro- 
nounced, as it still is, ‘‘ San George,’ the 
first syllable in Spenser being always 
unaccented. 

The poet writes with such enthusiasm 
of the courage and knightly skill of the 
three brothers that you would be moved to 
lament their downfall, if he did not tell 
you that their names mean Lawless, Faith- 
less, and Joyless ; for the allegory represents 
the conflict of goodness, not against openly 
declared wrong, but against fraud and 
pretence. CHARLES F, FLEMING. 

Greenock. 


“ BOLSHEVIK” : “‘ MENSHEVIK.” —-Two 
correspondents in the Literary Supplement 
of The Times of Feb. 7 and 21 explained the 
origin of these party styles, which occurred 
at a Conference of the Russian Social 
Democrats in 1903. During the voting 


}that took place on that occasion the more 


Radical members carried the day, and were 
thereupon christened by their opponents 
Bolshevik, from the Russian word bolshinstvo, 
which signifies ‘“‘ majority’’; while the 
defeated section was known as Menshevik, 
from menshinstvo, “‘ minority,” the polities 
of the latter being of a Liberal, but less 
advanced type. N. W. HI. 


CROMWELL AND BREWERS. (See ante, 
p. 64.)—Mr. E. 8. Dopason may be 
interested to know that, in addition to the 
articles that have appeared in ‘N. & Q. 
on the subject, Cromwell’s personal or 
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ancestral connexion with the trade of brewing 
is thoroughly discussed by a contributor to 
“N. & Q. (Miss Gurney) in The Dublin 
Review for April, 1914 (pubiished by Burns 
& Oates, 28 Orchard Street, W.). A. 8. 


Crucirornm Towns. (See 98, xii. 104.)— 
On p. 5 of “ Goodall’s Guide to Glastonbury 
.... By G. W. Wright. Sixth Edition,” 
we read of that place :— 

** Viewed from higher ground, it will be seen 
that the town was originally built in the form of 
a cross: High Street, Bove Town, and Benedict 
Street forming the stem, while Magdalene and 
Northload Streets would each form an arm; and 
it may be but a fancy, but if so it is a pretty one, 
that if this were the design, the higher or 
St. John’s Church, and the lower or St. Benignus’, 
would represent the positions respectively of the 
heart and head of the Crucified One.” 


E. 8. Dovcson. 


*Hasit oF Livinc’’: Sm T. Browne 
anD DickENS.—The expression of this idea 
by Sir Thomas Browne and Dickens seems 
worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

‘The long habit of living indisposeth us for 
dying.’’—Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Urn Burial,’ 
chap. v. 

“Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt conquered a con- 
firmed habit of living into which she had fallen.”— 
Dickens, ‘ Great Expectations,’ chap. xvi. 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 





Ouneries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Netson Drarres.—Can any readers of 
“N. & Q. throw light upon the subjoined 
fragment ? Has it ever been published ? 


There are in the British Museum (Add. MSS, 
34,9638, fos. 67-71) a few Nelson diaries of dates 
immediately previous to the Last Diary, bound 
up in three volumes, and numbered 2 to 15; 
among them a few leaves—unnumbered, and 
noted in the catalogue as apparently to be dated 
October, 1805—which contain the following 
entries :— 

Convoy to be ordered to sail from Malta as 
soon after Octr. 20th as the trade can be collected 
& at any rate if the fruit Ships are there not to be 
detain’d longer than Novr. Ist. Merlin and 
Childers to be the Convoy to keep along the 
Barbary Shore and not upon any account on the 
Spanish. Seahorse and Weazle to be sent im- 
mediately to me calling at Gibr. to compleat 
Provisions & Water—if absolutely necessary the 
Aurora must take her place. 


Pursers of the Larbd. Dn. deputed to go to 
Lisbon to pote Necessarys for that Division 
Mr. Tait of the Prince, Mr. Lamport of y*® Achille. 





Starb? Division 
Mr. Bundock Ajax 
Mr. Hemphill Donegal 
Britannia 
Temeraire 
Achille 
Bellerophon 
Polyphemus 
Spartiate (struck through} 
Donegat 





Neptune 
Defence 
Orion 
Minotaur t 
Colossus 
Crew of the Guirrier to be sent to me 
Mr. Barclay—Britia. 
Mr. Forster—Colossus. 
Mr. John Bingham—Prince. 
Lt. Brett of the Guirrier 
Memo. 
To write to Mr. Blunt about his Grapes. 
To enquire abt. Davd. Wilson belonging to the 
Phebe to whom belongs a story. 
Tallow Chandler forgot at Merton. 
James Millman on board Bellerophon off Cadiz 
to be promoted. ~- 


Memo. 

I have a letter to send to Mr. Bulram at Civita 
Vecchia when I can Send a Vessel to bring from 
thence a Packet for the Prince of Wales—the 
Packet when recd. to be kept by Lord Nelson 
untill a sure conveyce. to England. 


According to the B.M. Catalogue, this 


Diary now preserved in the Probate Registry. 
GILBERT Hvupson, 

Editor of ‘ Nelson’s Last Diary. 
Kia Ora, Marsh Road, Pinner, Midd. 


East Inpia House 1n 1711.—I should 
be glad of assistance in tracing the where- 
abouts of a drawing of the old East India 
House made by George Vertue in 1711. 
At present this is' only known to me from 
three reproductions: (1) an early copy, 
without date or artist’s name, in the India 
Office ; (2) another copy, with the date 1711, 
in the Print Department of the British 
Museum (Crowle’s Grangerized Pennant, 
vol. xii. No. 68); (3) an etching by W. B. 
Rye, 1851, ‘“‘ from a copy of a drawing by 
Vertue in the possession of Robert Graves, 
Esq., A.R.A.” Some years ago, by the 
kindness of Mr. Algernon Graves, I was 
enabled to learn from Mr. Robert Edmund 
Graves that the copy referred to under (3) 
was a reduction made by himself from the 
original, which had, he thought, been bought 
.at Sotheby’s by his uncle Frank, and was 
lafterwards sold, either to Mr. Carpenter 
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for the British Museum or to Mr. Crace, 
whose prints are now in the same institution. 
A careful search has, however, failed to 
locate Vertue’s drawing there, and it seems 
probable that it is in some private collection. 

WixLLiaM Foster. 
India Office, S.W.1. 


GERMAN WoRKS : ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 
—Can any reader give information as to the 
following translations from the German ? 
Are there copies anywhere in the British 


Isles? Are there copies abroad? Have 
any been republished ?— 
A. von Chamisso.—Peter Schlemihl. Trans. by 


E. de Rouillan. (London, 1824.) 
8. Gessner.—Selections from Tales and Idylls of 
Gessner. (Kerby, 1817.) 
J. von = Trans. by Rose d’ Aguilar. 
oe 
Clavigo. Trans. by Benjamin Thompson. 
(London, 1798.) 
Hermann u. Dorothea. Trans. by Mellish. 
(London, Geisweiler.) 
Grosse.—The Dagger. (1796.) 
A. von Haller.—The Alps. Trans. by Henry 


Barrett. (1796.) 
A. von Knigge—The History of Amtsrath 
Gutman. (London, Vernor & Hood, 1799.) 


A. von Kotzebue.—The History of my Father. 
The Pastor’s Daughter, and other Romances. 
(Colburn, 1806.) 
J.C. gg ig Ee on Physiognomy. 
by T. Holcroft. (1789.) 
A. Lafontaine.—Clara du Plessis and Clairant. 
(Circa 1796.) 
(1806.) 


Trans. 


New Moral Tales. 

W. Rabener.—Satirical Letters. 

F. Schulz.—Moritz. Trans. 
(Circa 1797.) 

C. A. — Rinaldini. (London, 


©. M. Wieland.—The Trial of Abraham. (1764.) 
Dialogues from the German of Wieland. 
(1775.) 
Select Fairy Tales from the German of 
Wieland. (London, Johnson, 1796.) 
Fraulein von Sternheim. Trans. by E. 
Harwood. (Really by S. von La Roche, 
but attributed to Wieland.) 
The Country Seat: a Volume of Tales from 
the French. (1762.) (Contains a trans- 
lation from W. Rabener.) 


VioLtEeT STOCKLEY. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


(London, 1757.) 
from the French. 


LiiputT AND GuULLIVER.—There is a 
hamlet bearing the name of Lilliput in 
Parkstone, about a mile south of the railway 
station. It shows no signs of any greater 
antiquity than half a century or thereabouts 
would cover, though it is said that a much 
older house once existed there. It is now 
beginning to lend its name to a new resi- 
dential quarter of the district. When I first 


heard the name I took it for granted that it 
had been acquired through some landowner 








with a taste for ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’; but 
on inquiry I: found that the reverse was the 
case, and that Swift got the name for his 
land of the pigmies from the Parkstone 
hamlet, and the surname Gulliver from the 
neighbourhood, for a celebrated smuggler 
of that patronymic—of what period exactly 
I do not know—once lived at Poole. The 
name Gulliver is in fact still to be seen over 
a shop at Poole. Have these origins been 
suggested by any of Swift’s editors or 
commentators ? Prenry Lewis. 


Wuattey ApBry ReGIsTERS: ROGER 
HoipEen.*+Can any of your readers inform 
me who is the present possessor of the 
registers of Whalley Abbey ? In particular, 
I shall be obliged for information concerning 
a Roger Holden, a Whalley monk in 1515. 

H. Sr. Jonn Dawson. 

10 Redcliffe Street, South Kensington, S.W. 


WEEKES.—I should be glad to have any 
information concerning the following boys 
of this name, who were all admitted to 
Westminster School in 1728: (1) Abraham, 
aged 10; (2) Francis, aged 8; (3) Thomas, 
aged 12. G. F. BR. B. 


Weston.—I should be glad to learn any 
information about the following Westons, 
who were admitted to Westminster School : 
(1) Hambden, admitted in 1728, aged 10; 
(2) John, admitted in 1735, aged 11; 
(3) Richard, admitted in 1729, aged 9; 
(4) Robert, admitted in 1719, aged 8. 

G. F. R. B. 


Boston, Mass. : Tri-MountTaiIn.—In the 
great church of St. Botolph, Boston, Lines, 
is a side chapel as a memorial to the Rev. 
John Cotton, twenty years Vicar of Boston, 
who resigned the living in 1633 to go to 
New England, where he established himself 
at Tri-Mountain, the modern Boston, Mass. 
For what period was this place known as 
Tri-Mountain, and whence came the name ? 

J. LanpFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

Latin Execiac RENDERINGS OF A COM- 
MITTEE Notice.—I have a copy of a skit, 
printed in Durham, 1842, ‘ Epistola incerti 
Auctoris Latini,’ &c., which is a clever 
rendering, in eight elegiac lines, of a notice 
calling a meeting of a certain Bridge Com- 
mittee. I should be grateful if any of your 
readers who may have come across it could 
tell me the author’s name. I am especially 
interested in the question because a few 
years ago my learned friend Dr. Edward 
Moore gave me a copy of another elegiac 
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rendering, equally happy, of the same 
notice, which he told me was by Prof. B. H. 
Kennedy. The notice runs thus :— 
REVEREND SirR,—You are requested to attend 
a mecting of the Bridge Committee on Saturday, 
Nov. 10, at 12 o’clock, to receive ‘Mr. Diffle’s 
report upon the propriety of laying down gas- 
pipes. 
We are, Rev. Sir, your humble servants, 
SmitrH & Son, Clerks. 
Replies may be sent to me direct. 
Seymour R. Coxe. 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


lication hereon, or where can WJ collect 
information ? Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
[See the authorities cited in the replies at 118. 


i. 269.] 

Kine Henry’s Sratrs: Kine James's 
Srarrs.—I notice on the map that, near 
the London Docks, there are stairs leading 
to the Thames called ‘“‘ King Henry’s 
Stairs,” and, further on, ‘‘ King James’s 
Stairs.’ Can anybody kindly give the 
explanation of these names ? INQUIRER. 


Garcoyies.—Is there any — pub- 


PRE-RAPHAELITE TAPESTRIFS.—Can any 
one tell me where Burne-Jones and Wm. 


Morris (i.e., Pre-Raphaelite) tapestries may | 


be found in Great Britain? I have a fairly 
complete list of the Pre-Raphaelite stained 
glass, and now wish to get together one of 
the tapestries with their subjects. 
Wm. M. Dopson. 
238 Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Norru-Country Customs.—I should be 
glad to know what old country customs 
still linger (and where) in Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cumberland. Please reply 
direct. Won. M. Dopson. 

238 Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bancor Wirts.—Where are the wills 
proved at Bangor before 1635 ? 

FAKENHAM. 


ANGLESEY ToPpocRAPHY.—Can any Welsh 
reader identify the following places mentioned 
in the seventeenth century as being in 
Anglesey ?—(a) Rhydygroes or Rhydcroyse. 
(6) Llan Goven. FAKENHAM. 

Eton CoLtLtEcE Press PoBiicaTIons.— 


Particulars of issues and the initiators will 
greatly oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


*Lonpon Socirety.’—When was _ this 
monthly magazine started, and who were 
the successive editors ? 

Please reply direct. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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FLowers 1n Lonpon Pusiic GARDENS.— 
Who was it who collected subscriptions, 
about fifty years ago, to plant London’s 
public gardens with flowers ? These were 
promptly stolen. He tried again, with the 
same result: tried a third time, when the 
public recognized the good intended for 
them, and thenceforth protected the flowers 
from further pillage. This public-spirited 
man died about 1914. Who was he ? 

H. E. BELCHER. 

West Bridgford, Notts. 


Sr. Drcran’s STONE, ARDMORE, CO. 
WaterrorD.—Will one of your Irish corre- 
spondents give some information as to the 
above ? 

1. Date of the first known reference to 
this stone, and where the reference may 
be found. 

2. How long has the stone occupied its 
present position ? 

3. Is it of the same geological formation 
as the rocks on which it rests ? 

I am acquainted with the reference to 
the stone in Smith’s ‘ Waterford,’ 1774. 

DECLAN. 


** BARLEYMOW ’”’: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
The Oxford Dictionary gives the phonetic 
pronunciation of ‘‘ barleymow’”’ as if the 
last syllable rimed with ‘‘ how.” ‘ Mow,” 
as to mow the grass, is pronounced as 
“mo,” and ‘“‘ mow,” a stack of hay, as 
‘“mow.” I have asked over fifty people 
how they pronounce “‘ barleymow,” an 
they with one accord pronounce it as 
‘*barleymo,” and cite an old well-known 
song called ‘The Barleymow’ as so pro- 
nounced. Will your readers kindly inform 
me which is the correct pronunciation ? 
MAURICE JONAS. 


BisHop JoHN BuckertpGe oR BUuCK- 
RIDGE.—Can any reader give details of the 
life and place of burial of the above-named 
personage? I have reasons for believing 
that he was a Bishop of Rochester, and 
master of one of the Cambridge colleges, 
about the time of the Reformation or soon 
afterwards. Cuas. T. BUCKERIDGE. 

10 Ronver Road, Lee, S.E. 


Sinver CuRRENCY temp. Grorer III.— 
I received recently among silver change & 
crown piece of George ITI. which obviously 
had never been in circulation previously. 
The date of issue under the king’s head is 
erased, but on the rim appears “ Anno 





regni L1x.”” There are several flaws in the 
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casting, which may account for its non-issue 
in 1819; and when reversed the king’s head 
and the St. George and Dragon have not 
the same base—the contrary of the normal 
relations of obverse and reverse. Perhaps 
some numismatic correspondents will give 
an opinion on the matter, and say if they 
have seen a similar coin. L. G. R. 
Bournemouth. 


PetTiToT’s MINIATURE OF THE COMTESSE 
D’OLONNE.—Included in the Strawberry 
Hill Catalogue, 1842, was a miniature in 
enamel by Petitot, a portrait of the Com- 
tesse d’Olonne, which Horace Walpole had 
bought in Paris in 1775, at the Mariette 
sale, for 3,200 livres. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with the name of the 
purchaser in 1842, the price paid, and the 
subsequent history of the miniature in 
question ? P, MARIETTE. 


WINCHESTER Episcopan Arms.—In a 
window of the north choir clerestory in 
Winchester Cathedral is a shield, dating 
c. 1460, charged with the ancient arms of 
the see (Azure, a sword and key saltire-wise 
argent ; in chief a mitre of the second). 

Other windows contain glass inserted 
1501-28, including shields bearing Gules, 
two keys and’sword in saltire, argent and or, 
impaling Bishop Fox’s arms. 

Can any reader tell me in what year the 
colour of the field was changed from blue to 
red ? Joun D. Le Covureur, 

Two Oxp Sones: ‘THe RATCATCHER’S 
DavGutTer.’—I want to learn the rest of a 
song which contains the lines :— 

So up she got and away she ran, 
And knocked at the door of the dog’s-meat man, 
or something like that. 

There is in another song the couplet :— 
And so not of “ fell in the sea ”’ 

Died the pretty little ratcatcher’s daughter,— 
which evidently indicates something about 
‘manslaughter’? in the preceding line, 
justifying a certain amount of sympathetic 
interest, and my present curiosity. 


J. Hersconer, Col. (retired) R.E. 
Observatory House, Slough. 


(The story of the composition of the music of 
‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,’ and the date when 
it was first sung by Sam Cowell (Feb. 12, 1855), 
will be found in an interesting article at 5S. vi. 
182 by J. W. E(bsworth), the well-known ballad 
editor. _ The lines quoted are a variant of 
the ‘Encore verses to ‘The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter’? in ‘Sam Cowell’s New Universal 
Illustrated Pocket Songster,’ vol. iii.] 





Lorp CHARLES MURDERED BY HIS 
Brotruer Lorp JAamrs.—In a diary which 
I am publishing, the writer, in an undated 
letter, remarks :— 

‘7 dined with Lord Eardley. On that occasion 
I sat next the unfortunate Lord Charles 'T., who 
a short time afterwards was found dead in the 
carriage in which he had travelled from Yarmouth, 
shot by his brother Lord James. The body was 
quite cold when found.” ; ; 

The Lord Fardley referred to died in 
1824, so that narrows the inquiry to between 
the years 1790 and 1824. Can any reader 
tell me the particulars or date of this event ? 
It must surely have been a cause célébre. 
It is possible that the letter T may be 
incorrect as the manuscript in question 1s 
very faded and difficult to decipher. 

A. M. W. STIRLING. 


GrorGcE Voycr, CLtocKMAKER.—Informa- 
tion desired as to the date when George 
Voyce made clocks at Monmouth. The 
specimen I have seen appears to be of early 
eighteenth-century make. 

It is possible that the above-named 
George was connected with two persons of 
the same surname, as Mr. Britten states, 1D 
his book on clocks and clockmakers, that & 
Gamaliel Voyce and a Richard Voyee were 
apprenticed in London, the former in 1687, 
and the latter in 1693 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Dr. Towne, 1803.—Wanted the full name 
of Dr. Towne, head of the Towne Academy 
at Deptford in 1803. E 


‘“ PHarnaon”’=StRoNG Brer.—I should 
be very glad if any of your readers could 
throw light on the name “ Old Pharoh ” or 
‘Stout Pharoh’’ as applied to a kind of 
beer. It is an old name dating back to at 
least’ 1685, as it is mentioned in that year 
in ‘ The Praise of Yorkshire Ale.’ 

There is a Hertfordshire token of 1670 
issued by “ Old Pharch of Barley,’ who 
was probably an innkeeper ; and the singu- 
larity of the Christian name (7?) makes me 
wonder whether there is any connexion 
hetween the token-issuer and the beer 
which is similarly named. W. L.A’ 

[The ‘ N.E.D.,’ under ‘ Pharaoh,’ 3, cites ‘ The 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale’ as the earliest instance 
of this meaning of the word. It also refers to 
‘Faro,’ 2, which is defined as a kind of beer made 
chiefly at Brussels and in its neighbourhood ; 
but the earliest quotation for this is 1864.] 

‘** PHARAOH ’' =TRAVELIING SHOWMAN.— 
Why is a travelling showman with horses 
and a roundabout called a Pharaoh ? *: &:- 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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MacavuLay AND MisquoTratTion.—There 
are many well-known instances of mis- 
quotation by eminent men, but none so 
far has been attributed to Lord Macaulay— 
@ model of accuracy. Can any of your 
contributors cite an example of his falling 
from grace in this respect ? H. H. 

Garrick Club. 


Wotrn’s ‘ Buriat oF Sir Jonn Moore’ : 
Appirionat Verses.—TZ'. P.’s Weekly, under 
the heading ‘ A Literary Discovery, stated 
that an old soldier of the 9th Regiment 
(a party from which dug Sir John Moore’s 
grave) found among the entries in a manu- 
script hook c. 1826 these two stanzas added 
to Wolfe’s ordinary text :— 

And so he shall sleep, tho’ the foe should raise, 

In zeal for the fame they covet, 

A tomb or a trophy to speak the praise 

Of him who has soared above it. 


By Englishmen’s steps when the turf is trod, 
On the breast of their hero pressing, 
Let them offer a prayer to England’s God 
For him that was England’s blessing. 
Whence came they ? N.C. D. 


Pyremont Water.—In 7'he Leeds Mer- 
cury of July 27, 1731, there appeared the 
following advertisement :— 

‘Fresh Pyremont Water, newly arrived, to be 
sold at Alderman Cookson’s, three Pint Bottles 
at 14d. and five Pints at 18d. per Bottle.” 

What was Pyremont Water, and where did 
it come from? Was it used as a tonic or 
merely as a beverage ? Buc. 

[Pyrmont, in Waldeck, 32 miles S.W. of 
Hanover, is noted for its mineral springs. Its 
baths were very fashionable in the eighteenth 
century.] 


HepGenocs.—The records of St. George’s 
Church, Liverpool, show a curious anxiety 
for the collection of hedgehogs or “‘ urchins,” 
which were paid for at the rate of about 
3d. a head. In 1680 they were costing 
about 10s. a year, and this sum gradually 
rose, till in 1780 about 41. was expended. 
Can any reader throw light upon this ? 

PRIVATE Brapstow. 


HUSBAND AND HIS WIFE’S MAIDEN NAME. 
~-Was it ever the custom in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century for a husband 
to use his wife’s maiden name? In a 
church register, under ‘ Baptisms,” two 
children are mentioned whom 1 take to be 
twins, a boy and a girl. The father’s name 
is given correctly in connexion with the 
boy, but with the girl another surname is 
used, “‘ Howes.” He had a younger son 
named Dowse, singularly like “ Howes” ; 


and it was this which led me to wonder if 
the second surname was the wife’s maiden 
name. The father’s Christian name in both 
cases is the same, and I believe he had two 
children whose names were the same as 
those given in this register. 

(Mrs.) C. SKINNER. 


Tre Lorps Bartmore.—l. A_ portrait 
of George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, 
is in the possession of Lord Verulam. I have 
an engraving of it, and also one of Cecil 
Calvert, second Tord Baltimore. Where is 
the latter portrait ? 

2. Ialso have an engraving of a miniature 
of Frederick Calvert, seventh Lord Balti. 
more. Can any one tell me where the 
miniature is ? 

3. I shall be glad to learn whether there 
are portraits of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Lords Baltimore, and if any of them 
have been engraved. 

4. The Christian names of the Calverts 
known to me are: 1. George; 2. Cecil; 
4, Charles ; 6. Charles ; 7. Frederick. What 
were the Christian names of the third and 
fifth ? 

5. Did one of the seven marry a Fowler 
or a Wilson ? 

(Miss) Marion Waxpvuck. 

[Vol. i. of G. E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ ed. by 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs (1910), acknowledges only six 
Lords Baltimore, viz. 1. George (d. 1632); 
2. Cecil (d. 1675); 3. Charles (d. Feb., 1715); 
4. Benedict Leonard (d. April, 1715); 5. Oharles 
(d. 1751); 6. Frederick (d. s.p. 1771). No one 
of them married a Fowler or a Wilson.] 

Heten Fatcir as Anticonr.—In_ 1862 
Sir W. Allan painted a portrait of Helen 
Faucit as Antigone. There is a print of this 
in the British Museum. Can any of your 
readers say where the original picture is ? 

W. CourTHOPE FORMAN. 

1 Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 


Riczarp BrotHERs : “ ZEBULON” : MARY 
Boon: Grorcs TurRNeR.—Can any reader 
tell me the present whereabouts of Riebau’s 
MS. Life of Richard Brothers? It was in 
the possession of the Rev. W. Begley, whose 
library was dispersed by auction. 

T shali also be grateful for information 
about ‘‘ Zebulon,” who published in 1831 a 
strange book of mystical verse called ‘ Songs 
of Royal Sion,’ and about Mary Boon of 
Staverton, a prophetess of the same period. 

Is there any available information about 
xeorge Turner, the Leeds prophet, apart 
from the scattered details that can be 
gleaned from his own writings ? 

G. R. BAtreIne. 





St. James’s Vicarage, Bermondsey, S.E. 
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NEPTUNE: Crossinc THE Linr.— Could 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to an 
account of the origin of the practice 
observed on shipboard when “ crossing the 
Line”? To judge from a French account 
of the mock-ritual practised, it was once 
seriously observed in order to placate the 
yagan deities, Neptune especially, who had 

een expelled from Christendom and had 
taken refuge in the circle beyond the 
Equator, in which region they continued 
to exercise jurisdiction. i. A. Ross. 

c/o Grindlay’s, 54 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


BrRoruEeR Jack Arcner.—I have a water- 
colour sketch of “ Brother Jack Archer, 
Haymarket Theatre, by J. M. Connell, 
14 George’s Quay” (where ? Cork ?). It is 
dated 1861, marked ‘‘ Registered copyright,” 
and was framed in Cork. The man wears 
eight Masonic jewels, The portrait is of aman 
akout 65 years old, rather bald. Can any 
one tell me where I can get further informa- 
tion’? GERARD BLACK. 

11 Clare Street, Dublin. 

NEw SHAKSPERE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
—Booksellers’ collations of this society’s 
publications differ so much that it is wellnigh 
impossible to tell whether one’s set is com- 
plete or otherwise. Can any of your readers 
say whether there was a No. XIII. of 
Series * 6 ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


65TH REGIMENT oF Foot.—I am anxious 
to ascertain the services of the 65th Regiment 
between 1760 and 1784—if they went 
abroad, &e. F. H. Sucxric. 
Romsey, Hampshire. 


Carcassonne.—I am anxious to know the 
title and author of a poem which I heard 
recited some years ago. It described the 
ambition of a French peasant to visit 
Carcassonne, the city of his dreams. 

S. S. Bonn. 

[By Gustave Nadaud. See the articles at 11S 
v. 348, 473; vi. 57.] 

“ Raising Carn.” —What is the origin of 
the much-quoted expression “‘ raising Cain ”’? 
I should have thought Abel would have 
been the one to raise. INQUIRER. 


Germs: Casts By Pasotetti1.—I have a 
set of “plaster casts of gems”’ by Pasoletti 
in 1850. They are in four trays, each gem 
numbered. Can any reader inform me 
where a key to the numbers can be seen ? 
I have tried the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

MaseEerRty Purttiies, F.S.A. 
Steyning, Enfield, Middlesex. 








CaMELS IN Brirain. —On p. 47 of 
“ Scottish Kings: a Revised Chronology of 
Scottish History, 1005-1625....by Sir 
Archibald H. Dunbar” (Edinburgh, 1899), 
we read as follows: ‘‘‘ A Camel, which is 
an animal of wonderful size,’ was presented 
by Eadgar, King of Alban, to Murchertach 
O’Briain in 1105.” Were camels introduced 
into Britain before that date ? 

Epwarp §S. Dopason. 


Ler Jortin Famity.—Where can I see 
a copy of “ Historysand Pedigree of the 
Lee Jortin Family. 1858. 8vo’’? I have 
tried in many places without success. It 
is not in the British Museum Library. 
Probably it was printed for private circula- 
tion only, and very few copies made. Who 
printed it ? The family was connected with 
North Nibley and London. 

J. D. Bucxton. 

North Nibley, Dursiey, Glos. 


VirtUE PorticaLLy DEFINED : SAMPLER.— 
A sampler worked in 1802 consists of the 
following wording :— 

Ann Andrew’s 
Work aged eleven 
Years. AB [aA.p.] 1802. 
On Virtue 
Virtue’s the strongest beauty of the Mind 
The noblest ornament of human kind 
Virtue’s our Safeguard and our guiding Star 
That sets up reason when our senses err 
True Sons of Virtue mean repulse distain [sic] 
And all such acts as would their honour stain 
Their glorious minds are so securely great 
They neither swell nor sink at turns of fate 
Virtue’s the Friend of life the Soul of health 
The poor man’s Comfort and the rich man’s wealth 
Virtue has Secret Charms which most men love 
And those that do not love her yet approve. 

I shall be glad to learn who composed this 
definition of virtue. 

THERESA J. PENNY. 

Holme Rayles, Wokingham. 


CHARLTON HovsEe, WANTAGE, BERKS.— 
Can any one tell me when Charlton House, 
Wantage, was built by its owner, William 
Price, Esq.? He died in 1792, aged 70. 
Any information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


Baptist MINISTERS : PURDY AND GRANT- 
HAM.—In Carlile’s ‘Story of the English 
Baptists,’ p. 201, is the following : ““ Purdy, 
conscious of the importance of the ministry, 
magnifies his office.’ Was Purdy located 
at Rye, Sussex ? 

On p. 148 occurs the following: “‘ One of 
the ablest of the General Baptist ministers 
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was Mr. Grantham. In his book of ¢ Primi- 
tive Christianity ’ he has a chapter on the 
duty of thanksgiving.” 

I should like to obtain further particulars 
of these ministers. 

A Mr. Grantham married a Miss Purday— 
possibly grandchildren of the above. 

R. J. Fynmorr. 


‘““HE WHO WOULD OLD ENGLAND WIN”: 
Drrco Ort1z.—A correspondent, writing to 
The Times under the heading ‘ Perils of the 
Coast’ on Jan. 3, quotgd as an East Anglian 
proverb of immemorial antiquity :— 

He who would Old England win 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin. 
Froude, ‘ History of England,’ vol. x. p. 480, 
quotes one Diego Ortiz as having written 
to King Philip in 1567 :— 
“There is an English proverb in use among 
them which says :— 
He who would England win 
In Ireland must begin.’’ 

I in vain asked for information about 
Diego Ortiz at 12 8. i. 409. I hope that 
some one may be able to identify him. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GramMMAR ScnHoot Recisters. — Could 
some reader kindly inform me whether the 
registers of pupils of Grammar Schools in 
England are generally preserved for many 
years ? Would Grammar Schools which 
have existed for hundreds of years have them 
preserved ? If they are in existence, where 
are they kept, and can they be seen and 
examined for names ? 

R. Hitt Jvurian. 

Abbott’s Cliffe, Braunton, North Devon. 





G. G. BAKER, TRANSLATOR OF Livy. 
Any information about George G. Baker, 
the translator of Livy, or particulars of any 
of his autograph letters, will be weleomed. 

J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Marten Famity or Herts.—I shall be 
pleased if any reader can give me information 
respecting the Martens of Marshall’s Wick 
in Herts, near St. Albans. 

A. E. MARTEN. 

North Dene, Filey, Yorkshire. 


““Srnaces.” —In an_ indenture of 
Henry VIII. specifying fees payable to an 
archdeacon these two are mentioned— 
** Proxies and sinages.” The latter word 
does not appear in the Oxford Dictionary, 
nor does “ sinodies.’’ In Gibson’s ‘ Codex 
Juris Ecclesiastici, ii. 742 (1703), T find 





“‘ sinodies sand proxies ” among archdeacons’ 
fees, Is the word “sinages’’ known to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ ? 

C. SWYNNERTON. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. Is any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ acquainted with a poem in 
five stanzas, of which the first runs as follows ?— 
When doomed by distress through the world’s 

friendless track 

As pilgrims and strangers in sorrow to roam, 
How fondly the spirit from distance flies back 

To the last lingering look that one turns on 

sweet home! 
I should be glad to know if it has appeared in 
print, and to whom it is ascribed. 
; G. C. Moors SMITH. 
The University, Sheffield. 


2. A newspaper recently referred to “ the 

excellent Jean Bon St. André, who 
fled full soon on the First of June, 
But bade the rest keep fighting.” 
Whence does the quotation originate, and who 
was Jean Bon St. André ? 
INQUIRER. 

[2. Full information on both points will be 

found at 11 S. i. 72.] 


3. ‘* Whom the gods love die young,”’ was said 
of old. 
This is the first line of a sonnet entitled (I think) 
‘Youth.’ The lines are, I fancy, by some poet 
of to-day whose works I saw reviewed recently- 
AD ASTRA. 


4. The ivory gate and the golden. 
M. G. 





Replies. 


JERUSALEM : THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
(12 8S. iv. 46.) 


In The Pall Mall Magazine of April, 1898, 
pp. 577-85, is an article entitled ‘ Five Weeks 
in Jerusalem,’ signed Mildred Beresford 
Hope. There are nine reproductions of 
photographs, the largest of which (about 
6 in. by 5 in.) is ‘Interior of the Holy 
Sepulchre.’ There are five persons in at- 
tendance, probably Greek priests or monks. 
There used not to be, as far as I remember, 
any difficulty about buying such photo- 
graphs. I have one (about 11 in. by 9 in.) 
which, I suppose, I bought at Jerusalem, 
when there in 188]. In this there are two 
attendants, perhaps Franciscan monks. 
These photographs present in fact that 
part of the Chapel of the Angel in which is 
the doorway to the Holy Sepulchre itself, 





a little of which can be seen through the 
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doorway. It would, I think, be impossible 
to photograph the actual Holy Sepulchre, 
seeing that its area is only 6 ft. by 7 ft. 
See Murray’s ‘Handbook for Syria and 


Palestine. The Chapel of the Angel is 
taken to be a part of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Apart entirely from Mr. Buxton’s in- 
quiry, there is a passage in the article 
mentioned above which, though written 
with due solemnity, is nevertheless amus- 
ing :— 

“It is curious how history repeats itself. 
There is a new suggestion that Jerusalem should 
be the place at which the time should be registered 
for all the civilised world, in order to avoid that 
most irritating arrangement to railway passengers 
—namely, the change of time when they cross the 
various frontiers. This plan would re-exalt the 
Holy City to its medieval position as the centre 
of the world.”’ 

Through the obstinacy of the sun, when 
it is noon at Jerusalem it is 9.39 a.m. at 
Greenwich, and 9.18 p.m. at Auckland, New 
Zealand. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


I have a picture-card that shows the 
interior of the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
as it now appears to visitors, with the actual 
sepulchre hidden under modern marble, 
drapery, &c. But what is far more to the 
purpose than such a picture is an exact 
imitation of the Holy Sepulchre in the crypt 
under the high choir of the “ Jerusalem 
Church ” at Bruges, made in the fifteenth 
century by a burgomaster of that city who 
went twice to Jerusalem in order to ensure 
a perfect resemblance. When I saw it in 
1912 the grave contained a full-length 
figure of our Lord in grave-clothes and 
crowned, seen through a grate. Over it 
hung three or four bunches of white wax 
ex-votos; several candles were burning 
around, and two or three poor women were 
praying in the crypt. In the short nave is 
a fine tomb of the founder and his wife, 
with bronze effigies of both; he is repre- 
sented in armour. He died 1483, she 1463. 

; oe E. Be 


Winterton, Lincs. 


_The London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews announces the 
following little book, which may meet the 
requirements of Mr. Buxton :— 

“Price 4d., post free 5d. Just out. With 
illustrations. The Tomb of our Lord and what 
happened there. By the Rey. C. 


» Vicar of St. Peter’s, Paddington.” 
It can be obtained from the Publication 
Department, 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


E. P. Brrp. 
53 Millais Road, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 











THE TAXATION OF 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


(12 S. iv. 12.) 


G. J.’s inquiry as to the incidence of the 
law imposing a tax on armorial bearings 
opens up a very interesting question: first 
as to the restriction placed upon the 
individual use of them; and, secondly, as 
to the effect such a tax may have upon 
kindred antiquarian objects of value and 
interest. 

I may say that this is not the first time 
that this subject—at all events as to 
the first category —has been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ I suppose there are few subjects 
of heraldic interest that have not been 
discussed in its columns during the nearly 
seventy years of its existence. In 1904 
(10 8. ii. 328) a cognate question was asked 
by Zeta as to the fright of individual 
members of a family to wear or use the 
family heraldic insignia (in this particular 
case the wearing of a crest upon a signet 
ving) whilst still remaining an integral part 
of the family, and not paying any additicnal 
tax to that of their head. In the following 
volume (iii. 392*) I ventured to answer this 
question, at the same time somewhat 
extending the scope of the inquiry. To 
that article I would now refer your corre- 
spondent. 

But whilst doing so may I call attention, 
so far as I can, to the particular laws bearing 
upon the subject ? 

In earlier times, as we all know, there was 
no tax or licence required in order to use 
‘“armorial bearings.” If any individual 
chose to adopt armorial insignia that were 
not his own according to heraldic usage 
(.e., by descent from a grantee of those 
arms through the College of Arms), certain 
unpleasant consequences might happen to 
him at the instance of the Earl Marshal 
and the Court of Chivalry, °r possibly at the 
suit of the rightful owner of those arms, 
they being his property, and constituting 
what is known by the common law as an 
‘“‘ inecorporeal hereditament.” No tax or 
licence for their user has been imposed 
until comparatively recent times. 

I was wrong, I find, in stating that the 


C. Dobson, | jdea first occurred to the Government of the 


day to tax armorial bearings for purposes 
of general revenue by the Act now in force 


of 1869 (32 and 33 Vic. c. 14).'. As pointed 





* And sce 10 S, vi. 316, 375. 
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out by Mr. Ganpy (vi. 316), who refers me 
to Highmore’s ‘Excise Laws’ (1899), 
vol. ii. p. 139, that Act only substituted a 
‘“ licence’ to use them for the old system 
of an “assessed tax,’’ which had been 
imposed upon them in 1798 by 58 Geo. III. 
c. 54. In 1853 a revised scale of specific 
du ties was imposed, which remained in force 
until the present Act of 1869. 

So that what we have to do now—if we 
wish to use ‘ armorial bearings”’—is to 
take out an annual licence in respect of them 
in the same way (and in the same category !) 
as we should do for a male servant or a dog! 
And, apparently, no distinction is drawn 
between a scion of the most ancient armi- 
gerous lineage or of the most exalted rank 
and an ‘‘ ignobilis.”” So low has the dignity 
of heraldic science fallen in the democratic 
eyes of the Government of our country: 

The effect of the principal section (sec. 
4, sub-sec, 3) affecting this point is that every 
person who wears or uses armorial bearings 
is required to take out a licence annually, 
the rate of duty upon which depends upon 
whether the bearings are worn or used on a 
carriage or are otherwise worn or used. The 
licence must be taken out whatever the 
character of the armorial bearings, and 
whether they are registered in the College 
of Arms ornot. See Lord Halsbury’s ‘ Laws 
of England’ (1912), vol. xxiv. p. 688. 

So the tax or licence for the user of arms 
is now charged according to the manner of 
that use—if borne on a carriage, two guineas ; 
if otherwise worn or used, one guinea. Also, 
it should be said, the higher duty covers any 
other form of wearing or user. 

As to the definition of “‘ armorial bearings ”’ 
see sec, 19 :— 

** Armorial bearings mean and include any 
bearing, crest, or ensign, by whatever name the 
same shall be called, and whether such armorial 
bearing, crest, or ensign shall be registered in the 
College of Arms or not,” 

See also that excellent publication, ‘ The 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England’ 
(2nd ed., 1906,) vol. i. p. 507 :— 

“This licence is not considered by the laws of 

heraldry as conferring any legitimate right to 
bear arms, and any kind of emblem is included 
in the term ‘ armorial bearings.’ ”’ 
But I assume that that “emblem” must 
necessarily be of an armorial “ character,” 
so that no mere monogram, for instance, or 
any combination of initials, would come 
under the Act. 

From the foregoing it is quite evident 
that Parliament intended to ‘rope in”’ the 
very numerous bearers of so-called ‘‘ arms ” 








to which they had no legal or legitimate 
right. Possibly it was the widespread and, 
according to the laws of heraldry, wrongful 
use by these persons which led to its 
exploiting such a source of revenue. But 
one has much sympathy with the rightful 
bearers of armorial insignia if it is because 
of this that they are forced to contribute 
to what, so far as they themselves are 
concerned, can only be a very inappreciable 
addition to the general revenue. 

The decisions of the law courts on these 

oints are, so far as I can ascertain them, 
cat scanty, though there appears to be 
some uniformity of practice (deduced from 
those decisions) followed by the licensing 
authorities. In the case of the London 
County Council v. Kirk (81 L.J. K.B. 278) 
it was held that a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was not 
entitled to use on his business notepaper 
the armorial bearings of the College, he not 
having taken out a licence, though the 
College had done so. 

On the other hand, the following exemp- 
tions would seem to be allowed, as stated 
in Lord Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 688 :— 

‘It is not the practice to require the individual 
members of a club to take out a licence to use 


any armorial bearings for the use of which the - 


club is licensed ; nor to require the other members 
of a family to pay licence duty for using the 
armorial bearings on paper, plate, or the like, 
where the head of the family holds a licence.” 

A similar exemption is mentioned in 
‘ The Encyclopedia of the Laws of England’ 
(vol. i. p. 502) :— 

** Officers or members of a club or society using 
thereat, or on its business, any armorial bearings 
if the club or society has taken out a licence.” 

Bearing these authorities in mind, and 
the principles to be deduced from them, it is 
easier to deal with the questions raised by 
your correspondents ; and in an endeavour 
to do so may I repeat here what I said at 
10S. iii. 392 in answer to ZeTA’s question ?— 

‘It would seem, therefore, the above licence 
to use or wear armorial bearings being one personal 
to the wearer or user of those armorial bearings, 
that in the case put by your correspondent of 
any child, living with. his father, who is an 
armorial taxpayer, choosing to wear a crest on 
a ring which he himself wears, he must take out 
a licence for it.* But he may, of course, ride in 
his father’s carriage, although bedizened with 
armorial insignia, without any such liability, as 
the licence there is only to be taken out by the 
person who keeps the carriage. 





* | think this is a distinguishing case from that 
cited in Lord Halsbury’s book (p. 688) in that the 
thing here used is the wearer’s own. 
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“It is ible that no exception could be 
taken to the occasional use by the son of his 
father’s signet ring, or of his crested silver spoons 
and forks at mealtimes. And I believe that it 
has been held that a member of a college at a 
university, for instance, or of a club, can freely 
use the armorially stamped notepaper, the right 
to the use of which is conferred by his member- 
ship, without any risk of being prosecuted for so 
doing. 

“Nor does the mere possession of armorial 
bearings attach any liability, otherwise on every 
occasion of the purchase of any old plate the 
armorial evidence (if any) of prior ownership 
must be removed. 

“Further, I take it that the wearer of an 

armorial signet ring, disgusted at such socialistic 
and anti-heraldic legislation, is equally at liberty 
to put it in his pocket and decline any longer to 
wear it on his finger. He would no longer wear 
or use it.” 
And to these instances I would now add 
the case of a heraldic book-plate, the use of 
which might be discontinued by its owner 
through the necessity to restrict one’s 
personal expenses, as at the present time. 
Surely the legislature did not intend that 
he should, in such a case, be obliged to 
destroy all those book-plates which he had 
already inserted in his volumes in the days 
when he did take out a licence for armorial 
bearings. 

Of course, what I wrote in 1905 was 
merely my own opinion, given when I had 
not the two encyclopedias above mentioned 
to fall back upon; but I think I may 
reasonably claim that what I then wrote 
fairly expresses the deductions to be drawn 
from the authorities I have now cited. 
It seems to me that what I then said will 
cover also the wider issues now raised by 
G. J., namely, as to how far objects of 
antiquarian value and interest are affected 
by the Act, the same principle applicable to 
the concrete cases already touched upon 
applying equally to them. 

I can scarcely imagine any person being 
80 ill-advised as, from fear of a prosecution, 
to erase—and so irremediably ruin from 
an artistic or antiquarian point of view— 
any armorial bearing onan old oak court 
cupboard or some ancient piece of plate 
which he had had the good fortune to inherit 
or purchase. Just fancy, for instance, this 
being done to that most interesting and 
valuable Elizabethan silver (parcel gilt) 
tankard that was sold at Christie’s recently 
for 1,650/.—a process that would result 
in its being no longer a “ collector’s piece,” 
and so entail a large diminution in value. 

G. J. records Lord Beaconsfield’s sarcastic 
objection to “ support the British constitu- 


may be interesting to hear what that great 
opponent of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone 
(himself a Chancellor of the Exchequer), had 
to say about the tax on armorial bearings 
in one of his speeches on finance, as we learn 
from another correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(10 S. vi. 375). He characterized it as 
unjust, and said that, though it could not be 
abolished at once, he trusted that it might 
be swept away in a short time.* That 
‘‘short time” has, apparently, not yet 
arrived; nor, I am afraid, under present 
conditions, is it likely to do so. 

In conclusion, let me advise any fortunate 
possessors of such armorial objects as are 
referred to by G. J. to “ wait and see” if 
they are prosecuted before they proceed to 
deface or mutilate their treasures, whether 
of old furniture, plate, or books. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


The Derby-Disraeli Reform Bill of 1867, 
as originally drafted, contained several 
“fancy franchises.” Among these, it gave 
a vote to every one who paid the “assessed 
taxes.” Disraeli, talking it over with the 
Parliamentary draftsman, asked what the 
“assessed taxes’? were. The draftsman 
explained that one of them was the tax on 
hair- powder. Disraeli exclaimed: “ That 
will never do! If it is discovered that we 
base our new franchise on hair-powder, we 
shall be the laughing-stock of Europe” ; 
and this particular franchise was removed. 
The tax on powder was abolished two years 
later. G. W. E. R. 


This duty must be nearly a hundred 
years old at least, if the statement is 
correct that John Lane of King’s Bromley, 
Esq., who was High Sheriff of Staffordshire 
in 1807, and died in 1824, established his 
right to exemption from the tax on the 
ground that he bore the royal arms, 7.¢., & 
canton of England, being the augmentation 
granted temp. Charles II. for services 
rendered in the preservation of the monarch 
after his escape from Boscobel. 
8S. A. Grunpy-Newmay, F.S.A Scot. 

Walsall, 

‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ says that 
‘“‘ armorial bearings were taxed in 1798, and 
again in 1808.”’ 

They were also taxed under the Revenue 
Act, 1869. See Lord Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of 


England,’ s.v. ‘ Revenue.’ 
ANDREW OLIVER. 





* Your correspondent’s inquiry as to a report 





tion on footmen’s hair-powder”; and it 





of this speech is, I believe, still unanswered. 
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*’ Mrs. Lecu oF Lyme, CHESHIRE (12 S. 
iv. 48).—The portrait respecting which 
Mr. Leonarp Price inquires is that of 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Gerard 
of the Bryn, Lancashire, widow of Sir Piers 
Legh of Lyme. It is said to have been 
painted in 1595, when the lady was 90. 
In her arms she holds her year-old great- 
granddaughter Anne Legh, afterwards the 
wife of Richard Bold of Bold, Lancashire. 
Although her age is inscribed on the 
portrait, I think it unlikely that Lady Legh 
can have been 90 years of age in 1595, as 
this would have made her married at 13 
to a husband of 5—a disparity of years 
surely unusual even for those early days. 
The span of life was shorter then than 
now. Assuming her, therefore, to have 
been even 80, this was an instance of lon- 
gevity quite exceptional, and one that 
would warrant the lady being commemorated 
by a portrait. Evetyn NEwrTon. 
6 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 


K.C.B.: ms THREE Crowns (12 S. 
iii. 449, 487).—I would suggest that the 
writer whose name has escaped §. R. C. is 
Bishop Kennett. In an article on ‘ The 
Order of the Bath’ in The Retrospective 
Review, and Hisiorical and Antiquarian 
Magazine, Second Series, vol. i. pp. 439-65, 
there is a quotation, p. 440, note, from 
p. 410 of Kennett’s ‘ Register and Chronicle,’ 
where, in speaking of the Knights of the 
Bath made at the coronation of Charles II., 
he writes :— 


“* Which Knights of the Bath were first dubbed 
Knights Batchelors, being knighted by the King 
with the Sword of State; and then every one 
was adorned with the red riband of Knighthood 
of the Bath, with a medal adjoining unto it of 
three crowns, with an inscription about it of 
TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, which words, till King 
James’s coronation, were TRIA NUMINA JUNCTA 
IN UNO, from the Holy Trinity ; but at that time 
the word ‘NUMINA’ was left out, which is sup- 
posed to be that, from that time, it might be 
looked on to be an Order of Knighthood, in 
allusion unto the union of the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as TRIA REGNA 
JUNCTA IN UNO.” 


According to the writer of the article, 
however, p. 439, note :— 


‘* Although some persons who were knights of 
that Order in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the First are represented with a kind of jewel 
or badge suspended by a riband from their necks, 
and notwithstanding the statement of Bishop 
Kennett, it is by no means certain that any 
insignia was worn by the Knights of the Bath 
previous to the accession of Charles the First: 
for though the well-known egotist, Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, describes, with considerable 











minuteness, the ceremonies with which he was. 
admitted, in 1603, he takes no notice of any 
badge ; nor does it occur in the portrait of him, 
dressed in the robes of the Order, to which he 
alludes in his life.” 

A command issved by the Earl Marshal 
on Feb. 4, 1625/6, is then quoted from MS. 
I 26, f. 25, in the College of Arms, by which 
it is declared to be the King’s will fand 
pleasure 

“that all the Knights of the Bath, as well 
those made by the Kinge, his father, of glorious 
memory, in any time of his reigne, as those by 
himself, at the royal coronation, shall con- 
tynually weare the Ensigne of that Order about 
their necks as a marke of Honour.” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


TANKARDS witH MEDALS INSERTED (12 S. 
iil. 445, 483, 520; iv. 23, 59).—I possess 
such a punch-ladle as is described at the 
close of the last reference. In the base of 
the bowl is inserted a George III. half- 
guinea. The handle, of whalebone, is 
spirally fluted at the top “ with a neat 
silver tip.” The obverse of the coin, inside 
the bowl, shows the profile of the sovereign 
with the words: ‘“‘ Georgius ITI. Dei gratia.” 
The reverse, somewhat worn, has the date 
1781, and the royal arms surrounded by the 
legend: M. B. F. ET H, REX F.D. B. ETL. D. 
So far I am able to decipher and interpret, 
but the many letters that follow are so 
worn that I cannot read them. Will one of 
your readers be kind enough to complete 
the inscription, with, perhaps, a friendly 
expansion ? K. &. 


Sr. CrementT AS Patron Saryt (12 &. 
iv. 14).—According to the legend, St. 
Clement was drowned in the sea with an 
anchor fastened round his neck, and con- 
sequently he is often represented with an 
anchor, as, e.g., in the painting by Dom. 
Ghirlandajo in San Martino Church, Lucca. 
Moreover, his day is celebrated on Nov. 23, 
which in Northern calendars is marked with 
an anchor, for the information of seafaring 
men that it marks the beginning of winter, 
when their craft has to be laid up. The 
connexion between the saint and seafaring 
people is therefore obvious. L. K. 


A paper of June, 1915, printed in Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, xxviii. 112-38, has 
much about the saint in relation to black- 
smiths, and also mentions him as_ the 
patron of felt-makers (Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’), 
bakers (‘ N. & Q.,’ 38. iv. 492), sailors, and 
tanners ; but nothing is said as to merchants 


XY 


and traders generally. . B. 
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ForREIGN GRAVES OF BritisH AUTHORS: 
Rev. H. F. Lyte (12 §. ii. 172, 254, 292, 
395, 495 ; iii. 39, 59, 96, 114, 176, 238, 277, 
460).—With reference to the inquiry of 
Mr. CHAMBERS with regard to the inscription 
on the grave of the Rev. H. F. Lyte at Nice, 
the following is the inscription on the 
marble slab covering the grave in the 

,churchyard of Holy Trinity Church, rue de 
la Buffa, Nice :— 

Here rest the mortal remains of 
the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, A.M., 
(for 25 years minister of Lower 
Brixham in the County of Devon). 
Born on the Ist of June, 1793. 
Died on the 20th of November, 1847. 

“God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’—Gal. vi. 14. 

I may add that the chaplain, the Rev. 
T. F. Buckton, regrets that the inscription 
does not mention that Mr. Lyte was the 
author of probably the best-known hymn in 
Pe world, * Abide with me.’ H. A. L. 

aris. 


Cepars IN Encianp (12 S. iv. 15).—The 
girth measurement of a tree at 14 ft. from 
the ground is not a satisfactory indication 
of its size. §S. R. C. does not indicate the 
habit, height, or length of clean bole of the 
cedar at Camer. Messrs. Elwes and Henry 
give a long list of great cedars of Lebanon 
in the British Isles (‘ Trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ vol. iil. pp. 460-66), awarding 
the palm for height and bulk to one at 
Pain’s Hill, near Cobham. Measured in 
1904, this tree was from 115 to 120 ft. high, 
with a girth of 26 ft. 4 in. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


8. R. C. does not mention the height of 
the cedar at Camer, but its girth of 26 feet 
is notable. I do not find it recorded, how- 
ever, among the remarkable trees in ‘ Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by H. J. 
Elwes and A. Henry (Edinburgh, privately 
printed, 1906), vol. iii. pp. 460 e¢ seq. It 
may be noted that in the Lebanon 


from the ground, but the enormous fathers of 
the forest are in reality a congeries of two, three, 


together as to coalesce and actually form a single | 
trunk, Among the younger trees twin and | 
triplet trees are rather the rule than the exception, 
and this will explain such a girth as Dr. Wartabet 
Measured round the largest tree on the slope north 
of the Maronite Chapel overlooking the ravine, 
viz., 48 feet.”-—P. 456, quoted from S. R. Oliver 
In Gardeners’ Chronicle, xii. 204 (1879). 


| 
C. W. Frresrace, Capt. | 














Your correspondent does not indicate 
what kind of cedar tree it is about which 
he wishes to have particulars, and as there 
are many varieties it will perhaps be useful 
to give him a list of books from which he is 
likely to obtain the information :— 
Ravenscroft’s ‘ Pinetum Britannicum.’ 3 vols. 
Loudon’s ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Bri- 
tannicum.’ Vol. iv. 1844. On p. 2042 is a 
detailed description of many of these trees to be 
found in and around the South-Eastern counties 
of England. 

H. Clinton-Baker’s ‘ Illustrations of Conifers.’ 


i 


3 vols. 1909. Hertford, privately printed. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
C. Ryckwarrts (12 S. iii. 448, 489; 


iv. 26).—Mr. W. J.-C. Moens in his book on 
‘The Walloons and their Church at Nor- 
wich’ (Huguenot Society, 1888), when 
detailing the religious troubles in Flanders 
in 1568, says :— 

“Charles Ryckewaert, alias Theophilus, a 
native of Neuve Eglise, who was a preacher at 
Ypres in 1566 and signed the Accord, was 
summoned before the magistrates....not appear- 
ing, he was sentenced to 50 years’ banishment and 
confiscation of all his goods....He took refuge 
in Norwich....Returning to the Netherlands, he 
died at Ypres in 1578.” 

Mr. Moens in his Historical Introduction 
to the ‘ Registers of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, London,’ states :— 

‘Tt is, no doubt, to Solen’s press that we are 
indebted for those rare books in the Dutch 
language, printed at Norwich, of which one of 
the scarcest is of the highest importance for the 
history of ‘the times of the troubles,’ namely, 
‘ Chronye Historie der Nederlandischer Oorlogen, 
Troublen ende Oproeren, &c., tot desen jare 
1580, Gedruct tot Noortwitz,’ the preface being 
dated 2 Dec., 1579, and signed ‘ Theophilus ’ ; 
....a French translation, s.l., appeared in 1582, 
the preface being signed Theophile, D.L.; an 
English edition, translated from the French by 
Thomas Stocker, followed with the same sub- 
scription. Slightly altered in the text, it appeared 
again, published at Lyons by Jean Stratius, as a 
new work in 1583, and another edition of the 
same in 1584.” 





“most of the single trees of antique growth | 
average 20 to 30 feet in girth at about 6 fect | 


or even more trees which have grown so closely | 


Mr. Moens further states that the history 
is said, in the first Dutch edition, to have 
been written by Adam Henricipetri, Doctor 
of Law at Basle, and to have been trans- 
lated from the German by C. Ryckwaert, 

The entry of Ryckwaert’s marriage will be 
found (as quoted by Mr. WarNEWRIGHT at 
the first reference) in the printed Registers 
of Austin Friars. 

The translator is said to have been buried 
in the church of St. Martin at Ypres in 
1578. GrorcE RICKWORD. 


Public Library, Colchester. 
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ApmimraL Van Trompr’s Enouisn Dz- 
‘SCENDANTS (12 S. iii. 478, 520; iv. 25).— 
Dr. BrinGz, in mentioning the occurrence 
of Dutch names in the neighbourhood of 
Gillingham, —_— have noted, as one possible 
explanation, the engineers and workmen 
who were brought over from Holland to 
effect the drainage of the marsh lands and 
“* saltings ” of the district. The reclamation 
of Canvey Island on the Essex coast, and 
of the Isle of Grain on the Kent side, was 
largely due to Dutch methods, and it seems 
highly possible that some descendants of 
the original “ adventurers,’ as they were 
called, may still survive in these districts, 
though probably with Anglicized surnames. 

PRIVATE BRaDsTOW. 


The surname of the great Dutch admiral 
in question was “Tromp,” not “ Van 
Tromp.” His full name was Martin 
Hapertzoon Tromp. Why Englishmen 

enerally will insist on calling him “ Van 

romp’ I could never understand, and the 
Dutch laugh at us for doing so. In Holland 
the “ Van ”’ is not an indication of nobility, 
as “Von” is in Germany. It generally 
-only means that the first member of a family 
with a definite surname chose or was given 
the name of the place, town, or country seat 
from which he came or in which he was 
living. For instance, ‘‘ Lucas van Leyden,” 
the painter, was thus called “‘ of Leyden ”’ 
because he was a citizen of that city. 

Henry Howarp. 


ExizABETH Monck (12 S. iv. 16).— 
Elizabeth Monck was buried at Bromley, 
the entry in the registers reading as follows: 
** Blizabeth Monk, widow, aged 101 last 
April, buried Sept. 3, 1753.” There is a 
tablet to her memory on the staircase 
leading to the north gallery, the inscription 
having been written by Dr. Hawkesworth. 
I should be interested to hear if J. W. B. 
succeeds in identifying the adopted boy. 

The inscription, which was printed in 
The British Archivist with the M.I. in 
Bromley Church and churchyard, is as 
follows :— 

‘* Near this place lies the body of | Flizabeth 
Monk, | who departed this life on the 27th day 
of August, 1753 | aged 101. | She was the widow 
of John Monk, late of this Parish, blacksmith | 
her second husband | to whom she had been a 
wife near fifty years; | by whom she had no 
children, | and of the issue of the first marriage 
none lived to thesecond. | But virtue | would not 
suffer her to be childless; | an infant to whom 
and to whose father and mother she had been 
nurse | (such is the uncertainty of temporal 


prosperity), | became dependent upon strangers 





for the necessaries of life; | to him she afforded 


the protection of a mother. | The parental charity 
was returned with filial affection ; tone she wag 
ij in the feebleness of age | 
she had cherished in the helplessness of infancy. | 


Let it be remembered | that there is no station 


in which industry will not obtain | power to be 
liberal; | nor any character on which liberality 
will not | confer honour. | She had been long 
prepared by a simple and unaffected piety | for 
that awful moment which however delayed | , 
is universally sure. | How few are allowed an 
equal time to probation! | How many by their 
lives appear to presume upon more! | To pre- 
serve the memory of this person | but yet more 
to perpetuate the lesson of her life | this stone 
was erected by voluntary contributions.” 
RicHarp Hotwortary. 
93-94 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


Francis TIMBRELL (12 §. ii. 507 ; iii. 76, 
112, 427).—A pedigree of the Timbrell family 
of Bretforton, Worcestershire, commencing 
with Thomas Timbrill of Preston-on-Stour, 
co. Gloucester (buried there Jan. 27, 1607), 
will be found on pp. 19 and 20 of vol. ii. of 
‘** A Transcript of the Register of the Parish 
Church, Bretforton, in the County and 
Diocese of Worcester, from 1538 to 1837, 
transcribed and edited with xxiii. Appendices 
by the late Rev. W. H. Shawcross, 
F.R.Hist.S., Vicar of Bretforton,”’ published 
at Evesham in 1908. The book contains a 
portrait of the Venerable John Timbrell, 
D.D., Vicar of Bretforton 1816-46. 

A. ©. C. 


PALESTINE CANAL (12 S. iv. 46).—Three 
papers on the ‘ Jordan Valley Canal’ were 
read at the Southport meeting of the British 
Association in 1883. They were probably 
published in the volume for that 3 “ 


MatrHew ARNOLD ON BEETHOVEN (12 8. 
iii. 508).—No particular composition of 
Beethoven’s is indicated in the passage 
quoted, which seems to me the best exposi- 
tion of the functions of the tone-art in 
existence. Arnold is speaking generically, 
of the repetitions in which the power of 
music consists; while poetry does not 
reiterate. Beethoven did not set the words 
‘*Miserere Domine.’ The Roman Mass 
uses the Greek form “‘ Kyrie Eleison,”’ and 
elsewhere ‘‘ Miserere nobis,’ but not 
‘“* Miserere Domine.” 

Literary men, even of the highest— 
Shakespeare to begin with—have a singular 
propensity to blunder when they allude to 


musical details. A typical case is in 
‘“Dombey and Son,’ where an amateur 
violoncellist says: “I have whistled, 


hummed tunes, gone accurately through the 


y him whom 
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whole of Beethoven’s sonata in B.”’ Now of 
all the twelve keys, B is the only one in 
which Beethoven did not write a sonata ! 
Still stranger are the blunders about Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ in Reade’s ‘ Woman-Hater,’ and, 
more recently, about Wagner’s ‘ Tristan’ 
in‘ Ann Veronica.’ H. Davey. 
89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


The words ‘ Miserere, Domine,’ evi- 
dently refer to Beethoven’s ‘ Missa 
Solemnis,’ his last opus magnum, composed 
between 1819 and 1822, and performed for 
the first time, as a whole, in 1827. Cf. 
‘LL. van Beethoven’s Leben und Schaffen,’ 
von A. B. Marx, fiinfte Auflage, ed. Behncke 
(in 2 Teilen, Berlin, 1901), Teil ii. pp. 859 
and 537. H. K. 


St. Perer’s Fincer (12 S. iii. 449, 518 ; 
iv. 60).—St. Swiruin’s original query was, 
Ijunderstand, what was the meaning of the 
term ; and I referred to the two numbers of 
The Treasury magazine as throwing some 
light on it. I cannot find that either the 
July or November number refers to Bishop 
Hall’s lines. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Peter’s Finger is a sign of a public-house 
in a village (I think Lytchett) about 5 miles 
N.E. from Wareham in Dorsetshire. 

H. C. SURTEES. 


Linpis River (12S. iv. 45).—I should like 
to remind Cor. WELBy of the admirable use 
made of “‘ Lindis” for Witham by Jean 
Ingelow in her pathetic poem ‘The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (1571).’ 
“Lindis ’’ is frequent in the lines, and is the 
protagonist :— 

Along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre raised his crest, 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped ; 

It swept with thunderous voices loud, 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

St. SwitHrn. 


PEERAGES: THEIR SALE (12 S. iii. 479; 
iv. 27).—There is, I think, an error in Prof. 


(. H. Firth’s biography of John Holles in | 


the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
quoted at the second reference. 

According to ‘ The Complete Peerage’ by 
G. E. C[okayne], edited by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, vol. iii, 1913, 247, s.v. Clare, 
Earldom, John Holles, of Haughton, Notts, 
was (July 9, 1616) created Baron Houghton 
[Haughton] of Houghton, co. Nottingham 
(not Baron Holles of Haughton), and later 
onl 2, 1624) Earl of Clare, co. Suffolk. 
th peerages were obtained by the in- 








fluence of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
then Court favourite, to whom Holles paid 
10,0007. for the barony, and 5,000. in 
addition for the earldom. His second son, 
Denzill [sic] Holles, was in 1661 created 
Baron Holles of Ifield (p. 248). 

See also Nicolas’s ‘ Synopsis of the Peerage 
of England,’ 1825, vol. i. pp. 130, 329. 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


The historical examples already given can 
be reinforced by one taken from the stage. 
Berinthia in ‘The Relapse’ explains who 
Lord Foppington is: “‘ Tis Sir Novelty ; he 
has bought a barony, in order to marry a 
great fortune” (Act II. sc. i.); and in an 
earlier scene (I. iii.) the new-made peer 
exclaims, ‘‘ Sure, whilst I was but a knight, 
I was a very nauseous fellow.—-Well, ‘tis 
ten thousand pawnd well given, stap my 
vitals!” 

As Vanbrugh’s play was produced in 
1697, we see that, if the decline in the 
purchasing power of money is taken into 
account, the traditional value of a peerage 
in the reign of William III. was less than 
under James I Epwarp BENSLY. 


IsaABELLA §. STEPHENSON (12 S. iii. 70,. 
153, 344).—The following account of this 
lady appeared in The Tewkesbury Parochial 
Magazine some time during 1915, signed 
E. W. Leachman, and, as stated at the last 
reference above, was reprinted in The 
Gloucester Diocesan Magazine for December, 
1915. 

As many of our chaplains and troops are 
desirous of knowing more about the writer 
of the hymn which has become such a 
favourite, I hope that room may be found 
for these particulars in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“The verses were written by Miss Isabel 
Stevenson in 1869 at Cheltenham, where her 
family then lived. In that year Miss Stevenson’s 
favourite brother, who was delicate, was advised 
to go to South Africa. She herself was an invalid, 
and this parting with her brother was a great 
blow to her. Being fond of hymns, she felt the 
want of one for absent friends, and, not being 
able to find one, she wrote this hymn herself on 
the day that her brother sailed. She sent a copy 
of the verses to him, and at his death in South 
Africa, some four or five years later, this copy, 
well worn, was found in his blotting-book: he 
had evidently used it himself as a prayer for those 
across the sea in the homeland. 


‘* Miss Stevenson also sent a copy of the hymn 
to her great friend Miss Causton, and from this 
copy another friend had the hymn printed on 
leaflets by Messrs. Mowbray, and at different 
times she sent 600 copies or so to the various ships 
in which her son served as a naval officer. This 
officer as a lad was on H.M.S. Bacchante, as a 
midshipman, with our present King George and 
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his brother Prince Albert, when the ship was 
commissioned in 1879, and when the princes went 
round the world in it. Copies of the hymn were 
sent to the chaplain (now Canon Dalton, of 
Windsor), who had it sung at the Sunday evening 
services on board. The young princes liked the 
hymn so much that they sent a copy home to 
their mother (Queen Alexandra), and she, with 
the princesses, sang it at home every Sunday 
evening while the princes were at sea. 

‘‘In 1886 the Chaplain of the Fleet asked 
permission to insert the hymn in the ‘ Manual of 
Common Prayer at Sea,’ which was readily given. 
A few years ago it was also put into a collection 
of school hymns for Wellington College, and it 
was included in the 1889 edition of ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

‘* During the South African War the hymn 
became a great favourite, and now again it is 
being sung frequently in practically every church 
in the land. In the third line of the first verse 
there is a curious alteration of a word, which has 
not improved the sense. The original has ‘ Keep 
our loved ones, now far distant,’ but this has 
been changed to ‘ absent’ in editing.” 

I have endeavoured to find further 
biographical details of this lady, but so 
far without success. Details of her paren- 
tage, birthplace, and subsequent history 
would be greatly valued by many readers. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


Pavutus AmBRosIus CROKE: A SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CeENTURY Account Book (12 S. 
iv. 5, 36).—The five items that appear 
detailing the purchase of silver articles in 
these accounts are extremely#interesting. 
If those silver articles are still in existence 
and they were to be sold to-day, their 
relative value would be enormous; for 
comparatively little Jacobean silver has 
survived the Civil War which devastated 
the country a few years subsequent to the 
dates enumerated. 

July, 1613 (p. 6, col. 


col. 1), 12 silver spoons, 5 lz. 17s. Is there 
not some confusion of weight and price in 
the above ? 

June, 1615 (p. 6, col. 2), for a ‘“* skinker 
pot.” —It is interesting here to note that the 
weight and fashion average approximately 
6s. per oz. <A “‘ skinker”’ was a jug, a name 
now obsolete so far as silversmiths are 
concerned. If such a Jacobean piece weigh- 
ing upwards of 38 oz. were to be sold by 
auction in these times, it might realize any- 
thing up to 1,0001. 

It is also of interest to note the record 
of a fashion during the Stuart period for 
the gilding of table silver, as disclosed by 
these accounts. 

Perhaps the most enlightening gift re- 
corded is that of “‘ two silver forks’ (June, 





2), standing cup | 
weighing 9 li. 17s., and April, 1617 (p. 7, | 





1625, p. 7, col. 2) for “‘ my sister....and 
niece....’’ 8s 4d. Forks were not at that 
period in very general use, and whereas 
spoons were then apparently presented by 
the dozen (see item in April, 1617, mentioned 
above), odd forks only were deemed of 
sufficient importance to be supplied. as gifts 
to the better classes of those times. 

Silver forks of the early Stuart period are 
to-day extremely scarce; whilst in the 
England of Elizabeth it was declared from 
the pulpit that the introduction of forks 
would demoralize the people and provoke 
divine wrath. F. BRADBURY. 


Shefiield. 
““ RAPEHOUSE”’ (12 §. iv. 46).—The 
rasped wood was used by dyers. Wagenaar 


in his admirable history of the city of 
Amsterdam devotes several pages to a 
description of the Rasphuis, and mentions the 
following kinds of wood that were rasped 
there: Campechie, Sapan, St. Martin’s or 
stockfish, Fernambuk and yellow wood, Viset— 
all suitable for dyes. oe 

The rapehouse at Exeter was probably 
founded on the lines of the one at Amster- 
dam. In the seventeenth century many 
penitentiary and philanthropic institutions 
in England were derived from those already 
in existence in the United Provinces. 
There used to be two rasphouses at Am- 
sterdam, the one a voluntary house of 
retreat, the other a _ penitentiary. See 
‘ Amsterdam in zyn Opkomst,’ &e., by Jan 
Wagenaar, city historian (Amsterdam, 1765), 
vol. ii. p. 250, &e. W. DEL Court. 

47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 

{St. SwITHIN also thanked for reply.] 


‘‘ Mespus’”’ (12 S. iv. 11).—I came down 
in December last from Passchendaele 
Ridge: I always (or generally) heard the 
pillboxes described as “‘ mebuses,” and often 
wondered as to the origin of the word. 
One day up there I heard two officers dis- 
cussing the point, and they thought that 
‘* mebus ”’ represented the initials of German 
words: they had the five words too, but as 
T know no German I cannot remember what 
they were. But on returning to England 
I got a man in my ward (I have not long 
been allowed out of bed) to go to the Free 
Library for me, and he tells me that, accord- 
ing to Smith’s ‘ Latin-English Dictionary,’ a 
‘‘mebus” signifies a castellated watch- 
tower. He says that he could find the word 
in no other Latin dictionary. Is not this 
explanation at least as likely as the initial 
business ? 
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In Slater’s ‘ Dictionary of Provincialisms 
and Low German’ ‘‘ mzbus ” =“ a bastion.’’ 
The word also occurs in this sense somewhere 
in Korner’s verses, but I cannot find where. 

PRIVATE BRADSTOW. 


Probably the werd is formed from the 
initials of the German for “ ferro-iron (or 
steel) concrete gun - emplacement,” bus 
standing for Besetz von Stahl. 

WALTER WINANS. 


‘““Mebu ” is made up of the initial letters 
of Maschinengewehr- Eisen-Beton- Unterstand, 
literally ‘*‘ Machine - gun - iron-concrete-em- 
placement.” I should imagine ‘‘ mebus”’ 
was an English extemporized plural of the 
word. The German plural would be 
“ Unterstande.”” Compare other German 
words made up since the war, 7.e., ‘* Mik,” 
“Mann im Krieg,’ nickname for a girl 
whose husband is at the front. 

F. M. M. 

[We have been unable to trace ‘‘mebus” in 
Lewis and Short’s large Latin dictionary or in 
Ducange. ] 


Pett AND MintpmMay Famities (12 S. 
iii, 418, 517).—In a book privately printed 
in 1871, and entitled ‘ Genealogical Memo- 
randa relating to the Family of Mildmay,’ I 
find on p. 16 the following note relating to 
the marriage of Elizabeth Mildmay, only 
daughter and heir of George Mildmay, to 
Henry Eaton :— 

* Anne, youngest daughter of Henry Eaton, born 
gels 12, 1759, married Paul Pell, Esq., of Tupholme 
Hall, co. Linc.; died January 14, 1784, buried at 
Rainham.” 

The book is very scarce, but there are 
several copies in the possession of different 
members of the Mildmay family, and there 
is also one in the British Museum. 

C. H. St. Joun-MitpMay. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


IRISHMEN IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CrENTURY (12 S. iv. 48).—The 
“briefs ’’ entitling those holding them to 
beg for pecuniary assistance in any parish 
were royal letters patent from the Court of 
Chancery. In the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Swallowfield we find payments made to 
“an irishe woman which had the King’s 
authoritie,’ and ‘‘ to Irishe people which 
had the Kinge’s brod seale.’’ The sepay- 
ments were not confined to the Irish ; thus 
we find the Swallowfield congregations 
asked to give to ‘“‘ two families that came 
out of New England,” and also “ for the 
French protestants’ and to ‘ Souldiers 
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which had a passe.’ Certainly the largest 
order was for the Irish, as we have an entry 
of assistance given to: one 

‘John Savage that had authority to gather 
money throughout the kingdom for one whole 
yeare towards the reliefe of a towne burnt on the 
borders of Ireland, where many people were 
burnt and many utterly undone.” 

In Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ under the 

head of ‘ Briefs,’ we find that the ministers, 
in two months after receipt, 
“shall on some Sunday, immediately before 
sermon, openly read them to the congregation ; 
then the churchwardens and chapel-wardens shall 
collect the money that shall be freely given, | 
either in the assembly or by going from house to 
house, as the briefs require.” 

Pepys writes on June 30, 1661 :— 

‘“*Lord’s Day. To Church, where we observe 
the trade of briefs is come now up to so constant 
a course every Sunday that we resolve to give no- 
more to them.’’ 

The custom was entirely abolished in 1828. 
CoNSTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

{Many articles on church briefs have appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ See the General Indexes under 
‘ Briefs’ and ‘ Church briefs.’] 


Macic SQquaREs (12 S. iii. 383, 424, 454, 
517; iv. 54).—-My attention has been drawn 
to L. L. K.’s invitation that I might “ try 
my ingenuity’ on the magic square of the 
fourth order.. As I have certainly written 
a gooddeal on the subject in my ‘Amuse- 
ments in Mathematics’ and elsewhere (I 
gave a complete classification of the 880 
solutions in The Queen, Jan. 15, 1910), it is 
not difficult to show that (with 15-14 in the 
position indicated) the numbers in. the 
corners, taken in pairs, need not sum to 17. 














Take this square as an example :— 
€ 3220 Be 
font meer cect 
; oO 8 9 12 
| | 

11 10 ef .28 
2 15 14 3 








Here they sum to 18 and 16, or (taken dia- 
gonally) to 19 and 15. If you exchange the 
positions of 5 and 11, and, at the same time, 
of 12 and 6, you will get another solution. I 
believe it is a fact that Diirer’s ‘ Melencolia ’ 
was engraved in 1514, and there is a tradition 
that the date was intended to be indicated 
in the square, but it is quite probably a 
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legend built upon a coincidence. That 
other dates were intended to be so indicated 
is, in my opinion, highly improbable. But, 
as I have not seen the previous corre- 
spondence and do not know the exact point 
raised, I will not say more. 

Henry E. DupENEy. 


Pusuiic-HousEs witH NAMES CONNECTED 
WITH THE War (12 S. iv. 46).—About two 
miles from Oxford, on the road through 
Henley to London, on the right-hand side 
just after you have reached the top of Rose 
Hill, is a public-house which till 1914 had 
the sign of the King of Prussia. When I 
first remember it about 1857 the sign bore 
on one side a picture of King Frederick 
William, who received a D.C.L. from the 
University in 1814. Subsequently this 

icture was replaced by one of King 
William I. The sign is now the Allied 
Arms. JouHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


PapDINGTON Poruaky (12 S. iii. 509; 
iv. 31).—The Times of Feb. 28 gave an 
interesting memoir of Ignatius Paul Pollaky, 
who died at Brighton on Monday, Feb. 25, 
at the great age of 90. He was certainly a 
remarkably astute investigator of crime. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

{Other correspondents thanked for references 
to notices in The Daily Mail of Feb. 28 and The 
Observer of the 3rd inst.] 


Parcy REED OF TROUGHEND (NoRTHUM- 
BERLAND) AND SIR REGINALD READE (12 S. 
iv. 47).—Sir Walter Scott’s ballad ‘ The Death 
of Keeldar’ appears on p. 13 of ‘ The Gem’ 
for 1829 (not 1828), accompanied by a 
beautiful engraving by A. W. Warren, 
finely printed by E. Brain, from a painting 
entitled ‘The Death of Keeldar,’ by A. 
Cooper, R.A., “‘in the possession of the 
Publisher,’ that is W. Marshall, 1 Holborn 
Bars, London. Sir Walter has a _ note 
introductory to the ballad. 

T. LiEcHID JONES. 


W. D. R. will find a good deal of informa- 
tion about the murder of Parcy Reed, though 
not the date of the crime, in one of the 
author’s notes to ‘ Rokeby,’ which, as it is 
easily accessible, I do not — 


The ballad ‘ The Death of Parcy Reed’ 
will be found in ‘ Early Ballads, illustrative 
of History, Traditions, and Customs,’ &c., 
edited by Robert Bell (London, George Bell 
& Sons, 1877), p. 161. 


In the introductory 








remarks it is stated that this ballad wag 
Local His. 


originally published in ‘ The 


torian’s Table Book,’ by Mr. Robert 


White, as taken down from the chanting of 


an old woman who resided at Fairloans, 
Roxburghshire. T. F. D. 


A full account of the murder, the ghost 
story, and the ballad referring to Pare 
Reed will be found in The Monthly Chroni 
of North Country Lore and Legend, Newcastle, 
1888, pp. 370-72. It does not, however, give 
the date your correspondent requires, nearer 
than to say about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


CHEss : CASTLE AND Rook (12 S. iv. 49).— 
‘“* Rook ”’ is the old Persian word “ rukh,” 
meaning “tower” and “hero.” The 
‘Shahnamah’ describes the combat of 
twelve champions, chosen by Kai Khusrau, 
with an equal number chosen by Afrasiéb, 
in order to decide the vexed question of the 
frontier line between Iran and Turan. 
These champions are called, in the poem, 
“ Dudzdah Rukh” =“ the Twelve Towers.” 
When the game of chess was introduced 
into Persia from India, this name was given 
to the “ castle,” which was, probably, an 
elephant with a “‘ tower” for archers on its 
back. N. Powtett, Col. 


“ Rook” is a Persian word (used also in 
Turkey) for the castle. ‘‘ Checkmate” is 
Sheithk mat, 7.e., Sheihk dead, from the 
Arabic. H. C. SurTEES. 


If Caracracus will consult The British 
Chess Magazine for May, July, August, 
September, and October, 1913, he will find 
some correspondence on this subject, in 
which, although he will not find a direct 
answer to his question, he will discover 
certain clues. JOHANNES CAMBRENSIS. 


In 1882 Prof. Skeat noted in his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ that the remote origin 
of the name was unknown, and added :— 

“Devic cites d’Herbelot as saying that in the 
language of the ancient Persians it signified a 
warrior who sought warlike adventures, a kind 
of knight-errant. The piece was originally 
denoted by an elephant carrying a castle on his 
back ; we have suppressed the elephant... .[the] 
word rukh in Persian means a hero. 

Mr. Elliot Stock’s reprint of Caxton’s 
‘Game and Playe of the Chesse’ has the 
picture of a rook on horseback. A lon 
chapter is devoted to him. Caxton woul 
give CARACTACUS much welcome enlighten- 
ment. St. SwITHIN. 
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This question is fully answered in ‘ The 
Oxford Dictionary ’ (as its editors officially 
style it now), where “rook” is traced, 
through various medieval European lan- 

es, to ‘* Persian rukh, the original sense 

of which is doubtful.”’ In ancient times 

castles were often perched, for military 
reasons, upon not easily accessible rocks. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


See a ‘ History of Chess,’ by H. J. R. 
Murray, published at the Clarendon Press in 
1913. J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 

{Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


AN EneitsH ‘GARDEN OF HEALTH’ 
(12 S. iii, 508; iv. 22).—At Mr. G. E. 
MaNWARING’S suggestion I have looked up 
the-.wo editions of William Jangham’s 
"@ a, the first of which was published in 
. 9 (not 1597), and the second in 1633. 
My friend has “‘ spotted”’ the book, but, 
without seeing again the mutilated copy 
which gave rise to my query, I am unable 
to fix its date, as the two editions are so 
much alike in appearance, type, arrange- 
ment, &c. If, however, its owner will turn 
to the article ‘ Birch,’ he can fix the date 
himself by the spelling ‘“‘ Iche”’ in the first 
edition, and “‘ Itch ’”’ in the second, in the 
list of disorders near the bottom of the page. 
The collation of the first edition in the Huth 
Library Catalogue is not quite exact, and 
should be amended to ‘ Table [at end] 
a—c4 in eights, D to D3 (4 leaves) =28 leaves 
in all.” L. L. K. 


YEOMAN OF THE MourTH (12 S. iii. 508).— 
M. P. Moore, in ‘The Family of Carr of 
Sleford,’ says :— 

“Sir John Carr of Hartlepool....was a 
favourite of Henry VIII. He was Squire of the 
og to the King in 1509, and, after, a ‘ Sewer 
of the Mouth’ (an office equivalent to that of 
cupbearer).”” 

M. H. Dopps. 


_ Pickwick: ORIGIN OF THE Name (12 S. 
lv. 12, 51).—The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is hardly the place in which 
one would expect to find any reference to 
Charles Dickens, and such popular favourites 
as Mr. Pickwick, Winkle, and Sam Weller. 
Yet here is a note from that Journal, to be 
found in a learned and most interesting 
paper by my friend Mr. James Kennedy, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society, 
appended to some remarks on coincidences 
in legends and traditions :— 

“Here is a coincidence which will be novel to 
my readers. The retired headof a department 





of the British Museum employed his leisure in: 
arranging the records of Westminster Abbey,. 
and is my authority. On one occasion the 
medisval abbot took Mr. Winkle with him to 
visit Pickwick Manor; and on another occasion 
he gave Mr. Sam Weller a licence for a public- 
house at Croydon. Where did Dickens get these 
names? They are uncommon; but the con- 
junction of them in a medieval MS. would be 
held good proof of Dickens’s prodigious learning, 
if we did not know that it was fortuitous.”— 
Journal, April, 1917, p. 216. 
J. H. Rivert-Carnac, 
Vevey. 


The trial of Brookes v. Pickwick and 
others (sic) at Taunton was reported in The 
Times of April 11, 1827 (and possibly in other 
London newspapers). Probably Dickens 
read the case in a newspaper : the law report 
in 4 Bingham did not appear till 1828. Of 
course, he may have read that too. It is 
clear that Mr. Pickwick was not the sole 
proprietor of the Bath Coach. 

H. C—n, 


Pickwick Mews is the official name of a 
blind alley on the eastern side of Avon 
Street, Bath. E. 8S. Dopason. 


PICTURE OF OUR Lorp (12 S. iii. 332, 401). 
—At 958. i. 107 I described a similar painting 
in my mother’s possession, and cited The 
Archeological Journal, vols. viii. and xxix., 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, &c., for other 
examples. Some of these panels were 
inscribed, like Mrs. ANDERSON’Ss, as ‘“‘ im- 
printed in Amirald”’ ; my mother’s and at 
least one other as having been “‘ found in 
Amerat.”’ E. Leca-WEEFKEs. 


Onton v. Macnet (12 S. iii. 503 ; iv. 57).— 
It might interest Mr. Crook to learn that a 
well-known dentist recently told me that on 
one or two occasions he had had great trouble 
in finding the cause of pain in his patients, 
till he discovered that it was due to two 
metal fillings being in contact with each 
other, setting up electrical action. The acid 
necessary was no doubt contained in the 
saliva. E. H. Buane. 

16 St. Avgnstine’s Mansions, S.W.1. 


Masonic Heratpry (12 S. iv. 46).—A 
“* difference for consanguinity ” seems from: 
works on heraldry to be used only in the 
lifetime of the father to whose sons it 
applies. But, as one conversant with the 
practice and sentiment, and one himself an 
old member, of the association referred to 
in the query, the writer would strongly 
reprobate any such alteration as has been 
suggested, in the absence of a known inten- 





tion to that effect by the founder. It is not 
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legend built upon a coincidence. That 
other dates were intended to be so indicated 
is, in my opinion, highly improbable. But, 
as I have not seen the previous corre- 
spondence and do not know the exact point 
raised, I will not say more. 

Henry E. DuDENEY. 


Pusuiic-HousEs witH NAMES CONNECTED 
WITH THE War (12 S. iv. 46).—About two 
miles from Oxford, on the road through 
Henley to London, on the right-hand side 
just after you have reached the top of Rose 
Hill, is a publiec-house which till 1914 had 
the sign of the King of Prussia. When I 
first remember it about 1857 the sign bore 
on one side a picture of King Frederick 
William, who received a D.C.L. from the 
University in 1814. Subsequently this 
picture was replaced by one of King 
William I. The sign is now the Allied 
Arms. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


PappINGTON PotiAky (12 S. iii. 509; 
iv. 31).—The Times of Feb. 28 gave an 
interesting memoir of Ignatius Paul Pollaky, 
who died at Brighton on Monday, Feb. 25, 
at the great age of 90. He was certainly a 
remarkably astute investigator of crime. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

{Other correspondents thanked for references 
to notices in The Daily Mail of Feb. 28 and The 
Observer of the 3rd inst.] 


Parcy REED OF TROUGHEND (NORTHUM- 
BERLAND) AND SIR REGINALD READE (12 S. 
iv. 47).—Sir Walter Scott's ballad ‘ The Death 
of Keeldar’ appears on p. 13 of ‘ The Gem’ 
for 1829 (not 1828), accompanied by a 
beautiful engraving by A. W. Warren, 
finely printed by E. Brain, from a painting 
entitled ‘The Death of Keeldar,’ by A. 
Cooper, R.A., ‘‘in the possession of the 
Publisher,’ that is W. Marshall, 1 Holborn 
Bars, London. Sir Walter has a _ note 
introductory to the ballad. 

T. LiecHIp JONEs. 


W. D. R. will find a good deal of informa- 
tion about the murder of Parcy Reed, though 
not the date of the crime, in one of the 
author’s notes to ‘ Rokeby,’ which, as it is 
easily accessible, I do not wisi 


The ballad ‘The Death of Parcy Reed’ 
will be found in ‘ Early Ballads, illustrative 
of History, Traditions, and Customs,’ &c., 
edited by Robert Bell (London, George Bell 
& Sons, 1877), p. 161. In the introductory 











remarks it is stated that this ballad was 


originally published in ‘The Local His. 
torian’s Table Book,’ 
White, as taken down from the chanting of 
an old woman who resided at Fairloans, 
Roxburghshire. T. F. D 


A full account of the murder, the ghost 
story, and the ballad referring to Pare 
Reed will be found in The Monthly Chroni 
of North Country Lore and Legend, Newcastle, 
1888, pp. 370-72. It does not, however, give 
the date your correspondent requires, nearer 
than to say about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


CuHEss : CASTLE AND Rook (12 S. iv. 49).— 
‘“* Rook ’’ is the old Persian word “ rukh,” 
meaning “tower” and “hero.” The 
‘“Shahnaémah’ describes the combat of 
twelve champions, chosen by Kai Khusrau, 
with an equal number chosen by Afrasiab, 
in order to decide the vexed question of the 
frontier line between Iran and Turan. 
These champions are called, in the poem, 
“ Duazdah Rukh” =“ the Twelve Towers.” 
When the game of chess was introduced 
into Persia from India, this name was given 
to the “ castle,” which was, probably, an 
elephant with a “ tower” for archers on its 
back. N. Pow ett, Col. 


“Rook” is a Persian word (used also in 
Turkey) for the castle. ‘‘ Checkmate” is 
Shethk médt, 7.e., Sheihk dead, from the 
Arabic. H. C. SuRTEEs. 


If Caracracus will consult The British 
Chess Magazine for May, July, August, 
September, and October, 1913, he will find 
some correspondence on this subject, in 
which, although he will not find a direct 
answer to his question, he will discover 
certain clues. JOHANNES CAMBRENSIS. 


In 1882 Prof. Skeat noted in his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ that the remote origin 
of the name was unknown, and added :— 

‘‘ Devic cites d’Herbelot as saying that in the 
language of the ancient Persians it signified a 
warrior who sought warlike adventures, a kind 
of knight-errant. The piece was originally 
denoted by an elephant carrying a castle on his 
back ; we have suppressed the elephant... .[the] 
word rukh in Persian means a hero. 

Mr. Elliot Stock’s reprint of Caxton’s 
‘Game and Playe of the Chesse’ has the 
picture of a rook on horseback. A lon 
chapter is devoted to him. Caxton woul 
give CARACTACUS much welcome enlighten- 
ment. St. SwiITHIN. 





by Mr. Robert 
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This question is fully answered in ‘ The 
Oxford Dictionary ’ (as its editors officially 
style it now), where “rook” is traced, 
through various medizwval European lan- 
ages, to ‘‘ Persian rukh, the original sense 
of which is doubtful.” In ancient times 
castles were often perched, for military 
reasons, upon not easily accessible rocks. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


See a ‘ History of Chess,’ by H. J. R. 
Murray, published at the Clarendon Press in 
1913. J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 

{Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


AN EnaiisH ‘GARDEN OF HEALTH’ 
(12 S. iii, 508; iv. 22).—At Mr. G. E. 
MaNWARING’S suggestion I have looked up 
the two editions of William Langham’s 
book, the first of which was published in 
1579 (not 1597), and the second in 1633. 
My friend has “ spotted ’’ the book, but, 
without seeing again the mutilated copy 
which gave rise to my query, I am unable 
to fix its date, as the two editions are so 
much alike in appearance, type, arrange- 
ment, &c. If, however, its owner will turn 
to the article ‘ Birch,’ he can fix the date 
himself by the spelling ‘“‘ Iche”’ in the first 
edition, and ‘“‘Itch’’ in the second, in the 
list of disorders near the bottom of the page. 
The collation of the first edition in the Huth 
Library Catalogue is not quite exact, and 
should be amended to “ Table [at end] 
a—c4 in eights, D to D3 (4 leaves) =28 leaves 
in all.” L. L. K. 


YEOMAN OF THE MovurTH (12 S. iii. 508).— 
M. P. Moore, in ‘The Family of Carr of 
Sleford,’ says :— 

“Sir John Carr of MHartlepool....was a 
favourite of Henry VIII. He was Squire of the 
Body to the King in 1509, and, after, a ‘ Sewer 
of the Mouth’ (an office equivalent to that of 


cupbearer).”’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


Pickwick: ORIGIN OF THE Name (12 S. 
iv. 12, 51).—The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is hardly the place in which 
one would expect to find any reference to 
Charles Dickens, and such popular favourites 
as Mr. Pickwick, Winkle, and Sam Weller. 
Yet here is a note from that Journal, to be 
found in a learned and most interesting 
paper by my friend Mr. James Kennedy, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society, 
appended to some remarks on coincidences 
in legends and traditions :— 


“ Here is a coincidence which will be novel to 
my readers. The retired head.of a department 





of the British Museum employed his leisure in 
arranging the records of Westminster Abbey,. 
and is my authority. On one occasion the 
medisval abbot took Mr. Winkle with him to 
visit Pickwick Manor; and on another occasion 
he gave Mr. Sam Weller a licence for a public- 
house at Croydon. Where did Dickens get these 
names? They are uncommon; but the con- 
junction of them in a medieval MS. would be 
held good proof of Dickens’s prodigious learning, 
if we did not know that it was fortuitous.”— 
Journal, April, 1917, p. 216. 
J. H. RivettT-Carnac. 
Vevey. 


The trial of Brookes v. Pickwick and 
others (sic) at Taunton was reported in The 
Times of April 11, 1827 (and possibly in other 
London newspapers). Probably Dickens 
read the case in a newspaper: the law report 
in 4 Bingham did not appear till 1828. Of 
course, he may have read that too. It is 
clear that Mr. Pickwick was not the sole 
proprietor of the Bath Coach. 

H. C—n, 


Pickwick Mews is the official name of a 
blind alley on the eastern side of Avon 
Street, Bath. E. S. Dopeson. 


PICTURE OF OUR Lorp (12S. iii. 332, 401). 
—At 95. i. 107 I described a similar painting 
in my mother’s possession, and cited The 
Archeological Journal, vols. viii. and xxix., 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, &c., for other 
examples. Some of these panels were 
inscribed, like Mrs. ANDERSON’s, as “‘ im- 
printed in Amirald’’; my mother’s and at 
least one other as having been “ found in 
Amerat.”’ E. LeGa-WEEFKES. 


ONION v. MAGNET (12 S. iii. 503 ; iv. 57).— 
It might interest Mr. Crook to learn that a 
well-known dentist recently told me that on 
one or two occasions he had had great trouble 
in finding the cause of pain in his patients, 
till he discovered that it was due to two 
metal fillings being in contact with each 
other, setting up electrical action. The acid 
necessary was no doubt contained in the 
saliva. E. H. Buane. 
16 St. Avgenstine’s Mansions, S.W.1. 


Masonic Heratpry (12 S. iv. 46).—A 
‘* difference for consanguinity ” seems from: 
works on heraldry to be used only in the 
lifetime of the father to whose sons it 
applies. But, as one conversant with the 
practice and sentiment, and one himself an 
old member, of the association referred to 
in the query, the writer would strongly 
reprobate any such alteration as has been 
suggested, in the absence of a known inten- 





tion to that effect by the founder. It is not 
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quite clear what is meant by ‘“‘ medallion ”’ ; 

but the status quo should be preserved, 

whether lodge-jewels or banner be indicated. 
A P.M. 


The coat of arms should certainly not be 
altered if, as stated, it was correctly blazoned 
at the time when the medallion was engraved. 

As regards the final remark of Curtosus II., 
I should say that the arms in question were 
used, not as the bearing of a corporate body, 
but as the sign or memorial of the individual 
who presented the regalia. 

Sr. SwrrHrn. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iv. 50).— 

2. Still the race of hero-spirits, &c. 
C, Kingsley, ‘ The World’s Age.’ 

3. Were every hand a scribe by trade. 


The following rime was current in Evangelical 
circles, and was often framed and hung up in 
rooms :— 
Could I with ink the ocean fill, 
Were the whole heavens of parchment made, 
Were every blade of grass a quill, 
Were every man a scribe by trade ; 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain that ocean dry, 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from earth to sky. 
G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
18 Wilton Street, S.W. 


Like almost everything else which vexes the 
souls of people who ‘‘ want to know, you know,” 
lines to which this phrase is attached have been 
often aforetime submitted to the omniscience of 
*‘N. & Q.’? The quest began in the First Series, 
and I daresay it will be active in the last. I be- 
lieve it was somewhere declared that the verse 
was from a hymn written in Chaldee by Rabbi 
Mayer Isaac. Who he was I do not know. 
I came on the lines in a seventeenth - century 
letter written by one of my ancestors. 

St. SWITHIN. 


4, When prodigals return great things are done, 
These lines occur in ‘The Siliad’ (Beeton’s 
Christmas Annuel, 1873), written, I have always 
understood, by the late A. A. Dowty, who was 
also the author of ‘The Coming K > which 
appeared in that Annual for the previous year. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 





5. ‘* Unholy is the voice,” &c., is a translation 
of Odyssey xxii. 412 
Oty din Krapévoirw én’ dvipdow evyerdacbat, 
The 


“Tt is not right to exult over slain men.” 
translation “ thanksgiving *’ is wrong. 
A. MILL. 


John Bright quoted these words ‘‘ from an 
ancient and renowned poet.” in his speech on 


America, June 29, 1867. G. W. E. RvussELL. 


_ [Several_correspondents are thanked for the 
line from Homer. | 
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Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary.—(Vol. IX. First Half 
Si-St.) Stillation-Stratum. By Henry Bradley, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 


Tus section of the great Oxford Dictionary, 
edited by the masterly hand of Dr. Bradley, is 
full of interest of a varied kind. It includes 
several common words with a host of different 
meanings requiring those acute powers of analysis 
for which the work is justly celebrated ; deriya- 
tions which revise previous views and clear up 
some confusions ; a number of important words 
from the Latin ; and an up-to-date piece of slang 
from the German. The quotations given in thé 
Dictionary usually end about the nineties, though 
we notice ‘‘a straight-out policy’’ cited from 
The Morning Post of 1915; but Dr. Bradley has 
not been able to resist the claims of the one 
German word which has become current among 
the crowd during the War, ‘‘strafe.” It igs 
‘*from the German phrase Gott strafe England, 
‘God punish England,’ a common salutation in 
Germany in 1914 and the following years.” 

The ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago”’ of our enemies 
was first taken by our soldiers and used with a 
slightly contemptuous and humorous connotation 
to indicate a German attack or bombardment. 
Then it became used both abroad and at home 
for ‘“‘punish” or ‘heap imprecations on,” 
generally, however, at home, we think, in a way 
which means more bark than bite. A woman 
threatens to ‘‘strafe”’ her child, and a man his 
horse. Ina similar way another seriovs evidence 
of German feeling, ‘The Hymn of Hate,’ has led 
to the word “ hate” being used as a substantive 
for the actual results of that sentiment among 
our enemies, in the shape of bombardment on 
the battle front. or bombs in London. As a 
whole, we are a humorous nation, and the Ger- 
mans are not. 

The substantive “stock’’ begins near the 
bottom of p. 988, and extends as far as the third 
column of p. 994. It includes some _ curious 
phrases and special usages. The first sense given 
is the trunk of a tree, or a log, which leads to the 
meaning of “ senseless person,’’ seen probably in 
such compounds as “ laughing-stock.”’ Stock= 
“ close-fitting neckcloth”’ is regarded ‘as used 
“now only in the army,”’ but we fancy we could 
point to a few supporters of the old fashion in 
civil life. ‘Straight’? is another long article. 
This word is really a past participle of the verb 
‘‘to stretch,” and is popularly confused with 
“‘ strait.’”? which means “narrow,” owing to the 
‘strait’? gate of Matthew vii. 13. The two 
words. indeed, get pretty near one another in 
some of their usages. Certainly the “ straightener 
who took the place of a doctor in ‘ Erewhon’ 
(see the beginning of chap. x.) should have been 
included. He is defined by Butler as “ one who 
bendeth back the crooked”? in a case of im- 
morality. 

In etymology there are some notable points. 
“Stipulation” is no longer connected, as im 
Trench ‘On the Study of Words,’ with the 
breaking of a stipula, Latin for “straw,” in a 
niutual engagement. The “story ”’ or “storey 
of a house is now discovered to be probably 
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the same word as “story,’’ a narrative or 
history. The form “ historia ” (A.D. 1200) points 
to this, though it is itself obscure, and may, it is 
suggested, mean‘ a tier of painted windows.” 
4 Store,’’ verb and noun, is ultimately from the 
Latin instaurare. In the sense of “shop” it 
was recently current in this country only in the 
plural, ‘‘the Stores’? being the most familiar 
example, but American enterprise has made it 
now familiar over here. The quotations given 
are chiefly American. The word figures, however, 
in Stevenson’s ‘ The Beach of Fales4,’ a story in 
the ‘ Island Nights’ Entertainments’: ‘ The store 
was to the front, with a counter, scales, and the 
poorest possible display of trade ”’ (chap. i.). 

Going through the Dictionary with admiration 
for its breadth of knowledge and _ perpetual 
interest to the student of English, we offer one or 
two extra quotations. Under ‘‘stipendiary ” 
Bradley Headstone is duly noted as a “ stipen- 
diary schoolmaster”? in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
but we miss Mrs. Wilfer’s solemn remark in 
chap. viii. of that delightful book, ‘‘ We have at 
present no stipendiary girl,” a comment which 
may appeal to an increasing class of citizens 
to-day. To the long articie on “‘ stir’? we might 
add in section 12 Matthew Arnold’s 

Powers stir in us, stir and disappear, 


from his ‘Self-Deception.’” It is a passage 
characteristic of his mind, as are the lines in the 
same poem :— 

Then, as now, this tremulous, eager being 
Strain’d and long’d and grasp’d each gift it saw. 


“Strain ’’’ in the sense of a tune recalls at once 
to us Shakespeare’s 
That strain again! it had a dying fall, 
in the opening of ‘ Twelfth Night.’ The sense 
of ‘a passage of song or poetry ”’ follows from 
this, and is well illustrated by a line of Tennyson. 
That poet has in ‘ The Talking Oak’ a reference 
to 
others, passing praise, 
Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud 
For puritanic stays, 
which might have appeared under “ strait-laced,” 
section d. We fancy that a good many lesser 
bards, not to mention W. S. Gilbert, have rimed 
“stocking ’’ with ‘‘ shocking.” 
The quotations for ‘‘Stoicism’’ ignore the 
famous line in Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ 
I think the Romans call it Stoicism, 
and might easily be improved for modern times. 


“Stomach ’”’ is a good example of the ability 
of the Dictionary in analysis and _ illustration. 
It is amusing to see that, besides the senses 
of appetite, emotion, valour, and _ irritation, 
“stomach”? has also been used in connexion 
with Cupid, corresponding to the Latin jecur. 
“Stone” with its numerous derivatives is 
another fine instance of the untiring erudition of 
the Dictionary. Even the slang “stony ’”’= 
“stony-broke ” is included with three quotations. 
“Stop,” verb and noun, is also a word of wide 
significance. ‘‘ Storm-troops”’ is a novelty of 
the present war which has occurred to us, but 
which hardly perhaps deserves recognition as yet. 
For “stormily ’’ we find excellent prose quota- 
tions from De Quincey, Charlotte Bronté, and 
ude, but we should add a poetical quotation, 


— from Matthew Arnold, ‘ A Picture at New- 
stead ’ :— 
*Twas not the thought of Byron, of his cry 
Stormily sweet, his Titan-agony. 
“Stoup” is familiar Scotch fora drinking vessel, 
but we do not know under what exact meaning 
Allan Ramsay’s 
Dalhousie of an old descent, 
My chief, my stoup, my ornament, 
would come. It seems to be something like 
presidium in the parallel passage of Horace. 
The last pages of the section introduce us_ to 
several words, all ultimately formed from the 
Greek o7pards, an army. Gladstone alone has 
ventured on “stratarchy,” and Carlyle has had 
one follower in ‘“ strategying.” 
We congratulate Dr. Bradley on his completion 
of an admirable and important section, full of 
words both of a familiar and a learned sort. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Fiel« 
Club and_ Archeological Society. Vol. VIII. 


Part I. Edited by John Hautenville Cope. 
(Southampton, Gilbert & Son, 5s. to Non- 
Members.) 


THis part contains several papers of antiquarian 
interest, the longest and most important being 
Mr. Theodore Craib’s continuation of his tran- 
script, from the original MS. in the Public Record 
Office, of ‘ Church Goods in Hampshire, a.p. 1552.’ 
This includes the inventory of what remained in 
Winchester Cathedral after it had been partially 
despoiled by Henry VIII.’s Commissioners in 
1539. The inventories of various churches in 
Winchester, besides recording the goods then 
remaining, supply lists of articles that had been 
recently sold, the prices obtained, and in some 
cases the names of the purchasers. That of 
St. Mary Kalendar is notable as comprising “ as 
maney bokys as weye je. xxjli.,”” but, though 
*‘solde unto a freynchman”’ along with ‘a 
table of alabaster and an imayg of ower lady,” 
they realized together only xvs. xjd. The docu- 
ment also notes the sums paid for ‘‘ byldeng uppe 
ye weste wall” and ‘‘a new buttres in the north 
syde of ower churche.’’ The paper finishes with 
an account of the goods in the churches of South- 
ampton at the same period. 

Mr. Gordon P. G. Hills contributes ‘ Notes on 
some Blacksmiths’ Legends and the Observance 
of St. Clement’s Day,’ and prints two songs, 
‘Old Clem, the Jolly Blacksmith,’ and ‘ Tubal 
Cain,’ besides an account of the ‘‘ Clem Supper ”’ 
celebrated at Twyford, and the legend connecting 
King Solomon with the blacksmith’s craft. Of 
a more serious nature is Dr. Williams-Freeman’s 
account of a ‘Roman Building at Grateley,’ 
which, though short, is accompanied by a beauti- 
ful coloured reproduction of a painting by Mr. 
Heywood ‘Sumner showing the pavement in one 
of the rooms, and forming the frontispiece of the 
volume. Mr. Christopher Burne discusses the 
existence of an old trackway from Walbury 
Camp to Tidbury Ring, and Mr. F. H. Baring 
that of the site of the battle between the Saxons 
and Danes at Aclea in 851. As there are also 


scientific and modern historical articles, it is 
apparent that members of the Field Club are 
well catered for, whatever may be their individuai 
tastes. 
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' BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. HicHam & Son’s Catalogue 550 
contains over 1,400 entries, the longest section 
being that devoted to the Life of Christ upon 
Earth (245 entries). Other sections relate to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles ; Baptism ; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Sermons and Addresses; Creeds; Future Life; 
London; Music; Palestine Life, Travel, and 
Exploration ; Plymouth Brethren; Psychology ; 
Quakers ; Sabbath; Satam; Sin; Slavery ; Social 
Questions ; Systematic Theology; John Wesley 
and Wesleyanism ; and Young Men and Women. 
Many of the items may be had for Is. or 1s. 6d. 
each. 


Messrs. H. R. Hitt & Son describe their 
Catalogue 130 as ‘A Rough List of Interesting 
Second-Hand Books, many in Handsome Bind- 
ings.’ One of these is Angas’s ‘ South Australia 
Illustrated,’ 60 coloured plates, folio, dark-blue 
morocco, 121. 128. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ revised edition, 16 vols., 1914, is offered 
for 2l. 7s. 6d.; and O’Hanlon’s ‘ Lives of the 
Trish Saints,’ vols. i.-ix., and 4 parts of vol. x., for 
51. 5s. L’Estrange’s ‘Church Bells of Norfolk,’ 
illustrated, 1874, is 8s. 6d. The ‘ Collectanea ’ of 
Vincent Stuckey Lean, a former contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5 vols., 1902-4, published at 51. 5s., 
may now be had for li. 15s. There are lists under 
London and Shakespeare, the former including 
Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Old Lombard Street’ 
(9s.6d.) and Martin’s ‘ The Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street’ (7s. 6d.), and the latter a complete set of the 
Shakespeare Society publications, 49 vols. in 19, 
1841-53, 151. 10s. A fine copy of Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 3 vols., full brown 
morocco, 1817, is 101. 10s., and his ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities,’ 4 vols., half red morocco by Bedford, 
1810, also 102. 108.; while Sotheby’s ‘ Principia 
Typographia,’ 3 vols., half morocco, 1858, is 
8l. 8s. Dr. G. C. Williamson’s edition of Boyne’s 
‘ Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
2 vols., 1889, is 31. 128. 6d. 


Mr. James Mites of Leeds has over 1,000 
entries in his Catalogue 208. It is strong in local 
history, entered under the names of the towns 
or villages described, and is virtually a double 
catalogue, one list of ‘ Yorkshire Topography ’ 
extending from No. 410 to No. 449, and another, 
headed ‘ Yorkshire,’ running from 921 to 1031, 
the last number covering many of the Surtees 
Society publications, offered separately at prices 
ranging from ls. 6d. to 11. 10s. In the earlier 
portion of the Catalogue are several of the Harleian 
Society publications. As _ illustrating subjects 
recently discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ we may name the 
first edition of the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s ‘ Poems, 
chiefiy Religious,’ 1833, 48s. 6d. (see ante, p. 83), 
and Drake’s ‘ History of English Glass-Painting,’ 
36 plates, folio, 11. 12s. 


The treasures in Mgssrs. Myers & Oo.’s 
‘ Illustrated Catalogue of Rare Books’ (No. 218) 
can be possessed by those only who have well- 
filled pockets, but the Catalogue contains many 
interesting notes and numerous facsimiles which 
will be enjoyed by those who cannot hope to 
handle the volumes described. The special 
feature of the Catalogue is a copy of the famous 
fifteenth-century block-book, ‘ Apocalypsis Sancti 
Johannis,’ black-letter, from the C. Fairfax 





Murray library, for which 1,7501. is asked. here 
are also illuminated manuscripts with miniatures, 
and others with Chinese and emblematic drawings, 
There is in addition much to attract lovers | 
literature and the stage, including an autog 
letter from William Wilson (one of Shakespear 
company at the Fortune Theatre) ‘‘ to my mo 
dear and especial good friend Mr. Edward Alleyn 
at Dulwich ” (751.); and the first folio edition 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ 1609, to which ‘The - 
Shepheard’s Calendar,’ 1611, has been added (201,), 
From the collection of the late Mr. A. M. Broadley 
come several fine extra-illustrated works, such ag 
Moore’s ‘ Letters and_Journals of Lord Byron, 
extended to 6 vols., red morocco (2501.); the Life 
of Crabbe, extended to 8 vols., half levant moroceo 
(1851.) ; Vizetelly’s ‘ True Story of the Chevalier 
D’Eon,’ extended to 7 folio vols., half blue morocco. 
(3001.); Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life of Garrick,’ 
extended to 17 vols. 8half citron morocco (2751. ) 
and Moore’s ‘ Sheridan,’ enlarged to 4 vols., 
maroon morocco (10651.). 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded - 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance prcofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Ep1roRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4 

CO. H. C., THeKr, and H. K. Sr. J. S.i— 
Forwarded. 

J. W. B. thanks Mr. Ricnarp Hotwortay for 
his communication. 

Cot. HERSCHEL 
paper printed by ‘‘ command.’ 

Capr. GAUSSEN (‘‘ Tria juncto in uno ”).—See 
under ‘ K.C.B. : its Three Crowns,’ 12 8. iii. 487; 
and ante, p. 82. 

H. S. B. (Hara-kiri)—A Japanese word for 
“suicide,” often rendered by Englishmen as 
‘“ happy dispatch.” 

M. W. (St. Simeon Stylites)—He was born in 
Northern Syria in 390, and died in 459. ‘The 
account of him in ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica 
refers for fuller information to ‘The Dictionary 
of Christian Biography.’ 

E. S. Dopeson (Twilight Sleep).—This phrase 
forms part of the title of Mrs. Hanna Rion$ 
‘Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep,’ reviewed 
in The Atheneum of April 24, 1915. The fist 
paragraph of the notice explains the meaning and 

origin of the term. 


(“' Cd.’’).—A Parliamentary 








